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JEREMIAH AND THE WORD OF THE LORD 


HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HAT was an amazing and inexplicable career which began at 

Anathoth outside Jerusalem in the thirteenth year of King 
Josiah’s reign. A young man, not, it is true, without background, 
substance, and influence, was “hurled” into a Kampf in which he 
was destined to be pitted against the most powerful forces in the 
life of his state. He, a timid, sensitive youth from a country vil- 
lage, found himself stripped of family, friends, resources, reputa- 
tion, yet speaking words that penetrated into the highest places of 
church and state, and that caused kings to writhe and quail. His 
words became a force which, in his own unshakable belief, caused 
thrones to topple and changed the course of empires. He who was 
in his own judgment nothing became the central figure in events 
which marked a turning point in history. 

It was an inexplicable career unless one takes into account the 
most pronounced feature of the only record we have of it. Like the 
theme of a concerto, recurring repeatedly throughout the work and 
binding its several parts together to give meaning to the whole, is 
the repeated theme of Jeremiah, “the word of the Lord came unto 
me.” His career becomes intelligible in the light of that word. 
Jeremiah was not fighting his own battle. He was not applying 
his own wisdom to the problems of his people’s life. He was not 
contending against principalities or powers and the world rulers 
of darkness in his own strength. He was not bringing the best 
wisdom, morality, judgment and skill of which he was capable to 
the building of his “Beloved Community.” He had put on the 
whole armor of God, and was battling with the sword of the Spirit 
which is the word of God. He was bringing to bear upon the life 
of his day that which a later servant of God was destined to de- 
scribe as “living and active, sharper than a two edged sword, pierc- 
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ing to the dividing of soul and spirit, and quick to discern the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.’ 

Jeremiah is preeminently the prophet of the word. From the 
start of his career he was manifestly conscious of being guided by 
a will not his own. He was sure not only that he had been called 
to declare the word of the Lord, but that he had been predestined 
to this mission from before his birth. 

There came to me this word of Jahwe 

Before I formed thee in the womb I knew thee, 

And before thou camest forth I set thee apart: 

A prophet to the nations I ordained thee... . 

For to whomsoever I send thee thou shalt go. 

And whatsoever I command thee, that thou shalt speak... . 
Then Jahwe stretched forth his hand and laid it on my mouth and said: 
Lo I put My Word in thy mouth; 

See I put thee in charge this day 

Over the nations and kingdoms 

To pluck up and pull down, to build and to plant.® 


This sense of destiny guided his entire career. Not merely the 
repetition of the phrase—it occurs above a hundred times—but the 
decisions, the behavior, the reliances of the prophet, and the history 
of which he was an integral part, suggest the important bearing 
of his work upon our concept of inspiration. To be sure, one may 
not expect to find in the Book of Jeremiah a total Christian doc- 
trine of the word. This study will be held within the limits of the 
theme “Jeremiah and the Word of the Lord.” But one should 
discern in the experience of the prophet, and in the record of it, 
that which contributes materially to an understanding of how the 
will of God is apprehended by and channeled through an indi- 
vidual, and so applied to life that it is the very word of the Lord. 


I. Toe Man Wuo Was INsPIRED 
It is not necessary for us to read into the record much, if 
any, conjecture of our own. We need not be subjective in order to 
arrive at a reasonably clear understanding of the inspiration of at 
least this one spokesman of God. Certain deductions from and ex- 


1 Hebrews 4:12. 
2 Jeremiah 1:4-10; translation by John Skinner, pp. 25-26, 
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tensions of the testimony may with validity be made, especially 
when we come to consider the question, “How to the singer comes 
the song?” But the truth is that Jeremiah has so completely laid 
bare his own soul that the record which he has left becomes testi- 
mony, clear and direct, to the ways in which God makes known 
His will to an individual, and uses his capacities to communicate 
this to men as living truth. 

A Man Possessed by God. Looking at the record of the book, 
then, as testimony, the first conclusion warranted by the evidence 
is that Jeremiah believed himself to be laid hold upon by God. His 
own words leave us under no doubt that he felt himself to be a 
“man possessed by God.” This is apparent in his reaction to his 
call. God had taken the initiative before he had conscious existence 
and was using forces within His grasp and power to shape him 
for the divinely chosen destiny. When the youth, under conviction, 
protested, “I am too young,” God overcame his protestations. 
What were youth, and inexperience? It was not the youth who was 
to speak. God would speak through him. He would make of him 
that which he could not of himself ever become—a fortified city, an 
iron pillar, brazen walls. 

It is more vividly apparent as with his unfolding career he 
encounters the hostility of his closest friends, and, plunged into 
the slough of despair, upbraids God Himself. 


Thou hast deceived me, Jahwe; and I was deceived: 
Wast stronger than I, and prevailedst. 
I am a laughing stock all the day: 

All men deride me. 

Whene’er I speak I am mocked ; 

Of violence and wrong is my cry; 
For Jahwe’s word is to me a reproach 
And derision all day iong. 

If I said I will seek to forget Him, 
And speak no more in His name, 
*Twas like a glowing fire in my breast, 
Shut up in my bones. 

I was weary with keeping it under ; 

I could not hold out.® 


3 Jeremiah 20:7-9; translation by John Skinner, p. 207. 
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The prophet speaks not because he has chosen to speak, but 
because he has been chosen. He preaches not because he is eager 
to deliver a message wrought out in the best counsels of his own 
mind, but because a Power he cannot resist, a Power stronger 
than himself, has laid hold upon him, and though he would restrain 
his voice the divine compulsion operates and the truth can no 
longer be restrained. Like a fire it burns and finally bursts forth. 

In some of his most poignant psalms-he pours forth the re- 
luctance of his spirit to bear the unwanted testimony. Pictur- 
esquely he voices his lament. 


Cursed be the day I was born, 

The day when my mother bore me. 

Be it unblessed! 

Cursed be the man who brought to my father 
The good news, a man child is born. 
Making him glad! 

May that day be like the cities 

That God overthrew 

And pitied them not! 

May its morning bear the cry of distress, 
Its noon the shout of battle! 

Because it slew me not in the womb, 
That my mother had been my grave, 
And her womb pregnant forever. 

Why came I forth from the womb 

To see trouble and sorrow 

To consume my days in shame ?# 


If he could have chosen his career, if at any time he could 
have relinquished it, how eagerly would he have done so. But he 
could not. God was too powerful. 

This sense of the inevitability of the message—‘‘what else 
can I say”—the sense of being driven by a compulsion that comes 
from beyond yet is within, is vital to an understanding of the 
prophet’s steadfast refusal to deviate from the unpleasant and un- 
wanted truth. He must proclaim the message though the proclama- 


4 Jeremiah 20:14-18; translation by John Skinner, p. 208. 
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tion strip him of friends and reputation, though it arm his enemies 
and destroy Judah. There is no choice. Like a Reformer following 
him by centuries, he seems to say, “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise.” ; 

A survey of the passages confirming this truth would include 
the most dramatic scenes and oracles of his career. It would in- 
clude his Temple Sermon (chapter 26) ; the preparation and read- 
ing of the scroll, first in the Temple, then to King Jehoiakim 
(chapter 36); his persistent prophecies of disaster against the 
“comfortable’’ speeches of the false prophets (chapters 23, 28, 29). 
It would include his counsel—traitorous in the eyes of his country- 
men—to surrender to the Chaldeans (chapter 38, especially verses 
15 and 16). He is not flattered by the confidence of the king, nor 
overcome by the fear of his displeasure. He speaks the distasteful 
truth and scorns the consequences. 

We can examine only one of these—the Temple Sermon. The 
twenty-sixth chapter records an act which the priest’s son of 
Anathoth, this timid, sensitive, young poet, could not of himself 
have done. And the record is in language that leaves us in no 
doubt about the compulsion under which the prophet acted. 


Thus saith Jehovah, stand in the court of Jehovah’s house and speak to all 
the cities of Judah... all the words that I command thee unto them. Di- 
minish not a word. It may be they will hearken and turn every man from 
his evil way. And thou shalt say unto them, thus saith Jehovah: if ye will 
not hearken unto me, to walk in my law which I have set before you, to 
hearken unto the voices of my servants the prophets, whom I send unto you 
... then will I make this house (the Temple) like Shiloh and will make this 
city a curse to all the nations on earth. And the priests and the prophets and 
all the people heard Jeremiah speaking these words in the Temple.° 


. After the storm of angry protest, by professional religionists 
who could not bear the thought of destruction of their sacred place 
and privileges, and by prophets and people who could not stand 
the uncomfortable truth, rose and swirled about the prophet, he 
made his calm reply. It was the same stubborn speech. 


5 Jeremiah 26:2-7. 
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Now therefore amend your ways and your doings and obey the voice of 
Jehovah your God. . .. But as for me, behold I am in your hands, do with 
me as is good and right in your eyes. Only know ye for certain, if ye put me 
to death ye will bring innocent blood upon yourselves and upon this city, for 
of a truth Jehovah hath sent me unto you to speak all these words in your 
Cars. 


A modern counterpart of that scene is the unforgettable pic- 
ture of one who has visited Holyrood Castle, in Edinburgh, and 
later the humble home of John Knox. In the castle the visitor can 
readily picture the man of God facing the wordly, pleasure-loving 
court of the queen and fearlessly denouncing their sins of the flesh 
while they listen contemptuously. Then the visitor makes his way 
to the house of the preacher and there upon the mantel sees in- 
scribed these words that tell the story of a soul’s drive and 
strength: “I am in the place required of my conscience to speak 
the truth, and therefore the truth I speak. Impugn it who list.” 

“Preaching,” says Karl Barth, “is an act of daring, and only 
the man who would rather not preach and cannot escape from it 
ought ever attempt it.” Jeremiah leaves as his first and strongest 
impression upon the reader that of a man who would rather not 
preach but cannot escape from it. “Thou hast persuaded me and 
I was persuaded. Thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed.” 

A Man Possessed of His Faculties. The second conclusion 
warranted by the evidence of Jeremiah’s testimony is that the 
prophet is manifestly a man who is in full possession of his facul- 
ties. His Kampf brought him into full conflict with the false 
prophets and out of his controversies with these seers and sooth- 
sayers came some of his most impassioned speeches which give us 
a further insight into the quality of his perception of the word of 
the Lord. 

Jeremiah was not the only man in Judah who professed to 
speak in the name of the Lord or to have access to the counsels — 
of the Eternal. There were others whose speech was delivered with 
equal certainty, in the same religious language, with fervence, 


6 Jeremiah 26:13-15. 
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eloquence, and power; and whose deliverances, moreover, were 
clothed with a certain accepted regularity of credentials and be- 
havior that were presumed to validate them in the eyes of the 
people. One common procedure among these professional prophets 
was to enhance the plausibility of the supernatural source of their 
oracles and divinations by entering into a trance. They patently 
yielded possession of their faculties and announced as true revela- 
tion of the Divine that which came to them in their dreams and 
visions. 

Against the background of these prophets Jeremiah’s con- 
ception of a soul’s access to God and fidelity to his revelation is 
made to stand out in sharp relief. He has complete scorn for the 
dream, the trance, the ecstasy. He professes to see the truth of 
God with eyes that are open. And in this he makes a distinct con- 
tribution to our understanding of the word of the Lord. 

Jeremiah’s most severe indictment of the false prophets is that 
they are not capable of healing the ills of the nation because they 
are sharing in the very sins that are threatening ruin. They have 
disqualified themselves as spiritual judges by beclouding, with their 
own sins, the instrument of discernment. 


Broken is my heart, within me. 

All my bones quiver ! 

I am like a drunken man, 

Like one overcome by wine 

Before Jahwe and His glorious majesty. 

For with adulterers the land is filled; 

Their course is bad, their power not right. 

Yea both prophet and priest are profane. 

Even in My house I have found their wickedness.’ 


In Samaria’s prophets I saw unseemliness : 

‘They prophesied by Baal and misled my people, 

In Jerusalem’s prophets I have seen a horror: 

Adultery, walking in lies and strengthening the hand of evil doers. 
They are all to me like Sodom and the inhabitants of Gomorrah.°® 


7 Jeremiah 23:9-11; translation by John Skinner, p. 185. 
8 Jeremiah 23:9-11; translation by John Skinner. 
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With perfect confidence the prophet affirms the authenticity 
of his message as against the ravings of the false prophets be- 
cause he knows his own moral nature to be in harmony with the 
will of God. It is as though he says with Tennyson: 


My good sword carves the casques of men; 
My tough lance thrusteth sure; 

My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 


But it is not only the question of moral and spiritual fitness 
that is involved in this conflict. It is, and very illuminatingly for 
our purpose, the means of perception. The false prophets rely upon 
trances and dreams to command and render plausible their com- 
munications. Jeremiah, by implication, professes to employ con- 
sciously all his faculties to see, not in one sharp flash as by magic, 
but soberly, clearly, faithfully, the whole will and purpose of God 
for His people. 


I have heard what the prophets say who preach in my Name, 
Falsely saying I have dreamed, 

I have dreamed, I have dreamed. 

Will the heart of the prophets turn who prophesy lies? 
And in their prophesying. . . . 

The deceit of their hearts 

Who plan that my people forget My Name 

Through the dreams they tell.® 


There is one clear impression left by Jeremiah’s impassioned 
speeches as he confronts the false prophets who speak comfortable 
things and shows his contempt for the dreams and divinations of 
the “yes men” of the morally bankrupt leaders who would “heal 
my people’s hurt lightly.” It is that he is sure of the word of the 
Lord because he has faced the issues with all his faculties alert. 
Recognizing the fact that Jeremiah speaks with the vivid imagery 
of a true poet, we can only see in the testimony of his verse the 


9 Jeremiah 23:25-27, G. Adam Smith, p, 257. 
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expression of a man who knows that he sees clearly because he 
looks with open eyes at life’s scene. 

This naturally raises the question, ‘“How then are we to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false prophet?” How could 
Jehoiakim or Zedekiah, for example, be expected to know whether 
Jeremiah or Hananiah had the true word of the Lord. 

The question becomes quite contemporary. In our own day 
we have witnessed men of every rank putting forth claims to speak 
in the name of the Lord, to be the agents of God ordained to ac- 
complish His purpose. From the radio evangelists to Adolf Hit- 
ler, from Huey Long to Kaiser Wilhelm men have ever advanced 
lofty claims. “On me as German emperor,” said Wilhelm, “the 
Spirit of God has descended. I am His weapon, His sword, His 
vicegerent. Woe to the disobedient. Death to cowards and traitors.” 
No less confident or blasphemous have been the propaganda blar- 
ings of the braggart of Berchtesgaden. And every such claimant 
in his own place and to his own degree has been able to inspire 
confidence and fealty in some followers. 

The perspective of history helps us to discern between the 
false claimant and the true. A historian after the event can write, 
“Napoleon said there shall be no God. God said there shall be no 
Napoleon. And God always has the last word.” But there is little 
solace or security for the dupes and victims of false leaders in the 
assurance that history will judge. The question persists, “How can 
we know the true prophet today?” 

The only final criterion is that to which Jeremiah appealed. He 
first looked into the moral issues involved, and into the moral life 
of the spokesman. He inquired into the self-interest of the prophet, 
and his eagerness to speak. All of these measurements he applied 
as carefully as thoughtful men today may apply them. But his 
final criterion was that which is deeper than all these, yet cor- 
respondingly more difficult to define. He tested the word by truth. 
Does the prophet’s word correspond to truth? The court of final 
appeal is not the flourish with which the claim is made, nor the 
trappings of mystery and occultism, nor even the success of the 
prophet’s appeal, his popular acceptance. It is the self-authenticating 
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quality of the word. The false prophets, with their “prosperity just 
around the corner’ theme, proclaimed the message their employers 
and the thoughtless populace wanted to hear. Their messages did 
not match the truth. Said Jeremiah: “They prophesy lies.” 

Like Amos, challenged by the angry crowd, this man of God 
appealed to the word itself. Years before, speaking in the North- 
ern Kingdom, a man who had “seen things steadily and seen them 
whole” sought to awaken the people to a sense of their sin. And 
when these people, who hated to face the unpleasant truth, de- 
manded of him his credentials, he could appeal to no parchments, 
no school of the prophets, no ecclesiastical authority. He appealed 
to the word itself. It is its own evidence. “Shall two walk together 
except they have agreed? Will a lion roar in the forest if he have 
no prey?” See how the word matches the facts. “The Lord Jehovah 
hath spoken, who can but prophesy.” 

Jeremiah in even more sublime confidence makes the same 
appeal. 


Am Ia God of the Near 

And not a God of the Far? 

Can any hide himself in secret places 
Where I shall not see him? 

The heavens and the earth 

Do I not fill them ??* 


The prophet that has a dream 

Let him relate a dream; 

And he that has My Word 

Let him declare My Word in truth. 
What has the chaff to do with the wheat 
Is Jahwe’s oracle. 

Is not My Word like fire, 

Like a hammer that shatters the rock?” 


10 Amos 3:3-8. 
11 Jer. 23:23; translation by John Skinner, p. 198. 
12 Jer. 23:28; translation by John Skinner, p. 200. 
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Il. How Dip THE Worp oF THE Lorp CoME To JEREMIAH? 


A poem by Richard Watson Gilder, which bears the title, 
“How to the Singer Comes the Song,” describes the manner in 
which the common facts and experiences of life—the smell of the 
seas, the glittering sunlight upon the waves, the crimson sky at 
sunset, the throbbing hurt of sorrow—awaken the voice of the 
poet and set vibrating within his soul those chords that swell forth 
in his song. 

This power of the common objects and experiences of daily 
life to stir up the prophetic and poetic genius of the prepared soul 
is one of the pronounced features of the testimony presented by 
Jeremiah’s poetry. It is most impressive, and, considered in con- 
nection with some of the truths we have distilled from preceding 
passages, suggests a clue to the answer of the question that now 
arises. “How did the word of the Lord come to Jeremiah?” 

The Preparation. The prophet was aware that he did not 
stand alone in society. He was the product of influences and forces 
that had been working through long years to make him what he 
was. And in his account of his call he describes clearly a fact of 
his own consciousness which bears definitely upon this question: 


Before in the body I built thee, 
I knew thee; 
Before thou wast forth of the womb 
I had hallowed thee: 
And a prophet to the nations had set thee." 


Back of Jeremiah’s perception of truth and duty were the 
revelations and the records of them that God had made to other 
spiritual geniuses. There were the declarations of fundamental 
duty mediated through Moses. There was the unfolding history 
of “this nation under God.” There were the records of great souls’ 
communion with God and insights into His nature. There was the 
preaching of men like Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea. And there were 


13 Jer. 1:5; translation by G. Adam Smith. 
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those dispositions of mind and spirit which were the product of 
an inheritance from generations of religious forbears. For what- 
ever misconceptions of nature and practice had crept into the 
priestly group, the fact is that religion was in the blood of Jere- 
miah’s people. They were occupied with religion. They were con- 
cerned with its interpretation and application. They spoke of God 
and ordered their lives in the light of His Being. This stream of 
religious influence flowed to Jeremiah, and_by all the laws of in- 
heritance produced a nature-sensitive to religion and capable of 
responding to the stimulus that comes from beyond our bourne 
of time and place. The deposit of generations was in the life of 
this man. 

All of these elements, the total religious experience of the 
race, the records of other revelations, the ongoing stream of life 
with its deposits, contributed to the whole nature and capacity of 
Jeremiah to make him the kind of man who would perceive and 
respond to the word of the Lord. And his awareness of this prepa- 
ration sings in his poetry: “Before thou wast forth from the 
womb, I hallowed thee.” 

The Prayer Life. We are greatly aided, furthermore, in our 
search for the answer to this question by the fact that the prophet’s 
poetry is not only a record of history, but is a veritable photograph 
of his mental and spiritual processes. 

Possibly the clearest, most direct light upon the question is 
that which is cast by the prophet’s own devotional life, of which 
we have a most intimate record. In a collection of poetry which 
has been characterized as ““The Confessions of Jeremiah” we have 
the record of a communion that was continued, intimate, and real. 
The prophet pours out his very soul as he carries to his God, whom 
he knows not merely as a national emblem, nor as a theological 
definition, but as a personal Companion, the most vital and per- 
plexing problems of his life. “Righteous art thou O Jehovah when 
I contend with Thee, yet would I reason the cause with Thee. 
Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper? Wherefore are 
all they at ease that deal very treacherously.’’* 


14. Jer. 12:1-4. 
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He brings the baffling question to God. He talks it out face 
to face. His prayers indicate that He knows God as One who is 
concerned about his every need. He is the kind of God to whom 
a man can take his problems. God is present, not a far away Deity. 


Am I but a local God 

No far reaching God? 

Does a man hide in secret 
And I not see him? 

Is it not the heavens and earth 
T do fill ?25 


Heal me O Jehovah and I shall be healed. Save me and I shall be saved. 
For thou art my praise. Behold they say unto me, where is the word of 
Jehovah. Let it come now. As for me I have not hastened from being a 
shepherd after Thee. Neither have I desired the woeful day. And this which 
came out of my lips was before Thy face. Be not Thou a terror unto me. 
Thou art my refuge in the day of evil.*® 


The poet exhausts human similes to express the truth that 
God is intimate, real, a part of his own life’s experience: “Thy 
words were formed and I did eat them. And thy words were unto 
me a joy and the rejoicing of my heart.” 

Usually it is true that we find a relation between the quality 
of man’s prayer life and the depth of his spiritual perception. 
Reading the poetry of Jeremiah one gains a picture of a man who 
is much in prayer, to whom prayer is natural, important, and real. 
Andrew Bonar, one of the saintliest of the modern preachers, left 
in his diary the record of a life of personal devotion which is the 
key to his spiritual power, a disclosure of the secret of his insights. 
These are some of the entries the reader finds: 


By the grace of God and the strength of His Holy Spirit I desire to lay down 
the rule not to do anything with my hands until I have been on my knees. 
.. . In prayer in the word for some time . . . felt much drawn out to pray 


15 Jer. 23:23-24; translation by T. Crouther Gordon, The Rebel Prophet, p. 202. 
16 Jer. 17:14-17. 
17 Jer. 15:16. 
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for that peculiar fragrance which believers have about them who are very 
much in fellowship with God. With me every time of prayer or almost every 
time begins with a conflict. . . . Today setting myself to prayer the Lord 
forthwith seemed to send a dew upon my soul."* 


The reader of the Book of Jeremiah finds himself in the at- 
mosphere of such a life of spiritual devotion. He feels that he has 
come upon a great soul at prayer. And the form and content of 
the prayers disclose the reality of the transactions between the soul 
and God. They suggest the likelihood of a stronger light falling 
upon the page for the man who thus knows God. Here, we feel, 
is the realization of that which a later, and a lesser, poet has put 
in his verse: 


Speak to him thou, for he hears, 
And Spirit with Spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing. 
And nearer than hands and feet. 


The Life of Self Commitment. There is one further testi- 
mony in the record of Jeremiah’s life and utterances which sheds 
light upon the way truth came and possessed him. It is important 
for us to take it into account as we attempt to understand the 
processes of his illumination. 

Jeremiah was, by the record of his life, predisposed to obey 
the will of God, to follow the light that he had. He began by yield- 
ing himself, not without remonstrance, to the call of God. Before 
the end of his days this became the passion of his life. No other 
prophet quite matches him in the complete commitment of his will 
to the will of God. Identity both with his ipaoresk and with his 
people was his pronounced characteristic. 

His willingness to take the truth which came to him and obey 
it shines out in almost every critical choice in his career. He sighed 
for escape, “O that I had in the wilderness a lodge.’ Yet he threw 
himself unremittingly into the life of his nation and shared the 
final agonies of those who went into captivity. He might have en- 
joyed the favor of the king, had he but spoken one word of hope 


18 Quoted in J. H. Jowett, The Preacher: His Life and Work. 
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and comfort. Yet with the experience of imprisonment behind him 
and the probability of more disgraceful punishment before him he 
told the bitter truth. Where the truth led there he must go. He 
gave the last full measure of devotion. 

One of the facts of the spiritual life, proclaimed in Scripture 
and attested by experience, is that a pathway into the deeper 
knowledge of God is the will to obey God’s will. A clearer light 
falls upon the life of the man whose will is set to obey. Jesus de- 
clared this truth strikingly in this paradox: “If any man willeth 
to do His will he shall know the doctrine.” As the eye is the 
medium of physical vision, so the soul is the medium of spiritual 
vision, and the more clear is the medium, the more clear will the 
vision be. This is the import of His beatitude, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

If it be true, as Frederick Robertson says, that ‘‘obedience is 
the organ of spiritual knowledge,’ we may expect that some in- 
dividuals will enter more deeply than others into the apprehension 
of divine truth. Most men face the will of God, if they regard it 
at all, with certain selfish reservations in their hearts. They mark 
off areas in their lives and, like property owners, erect signs with 
the inscription, ‘““Space within these lines not dedicated.” Some 
high and rare souls march through life singing, and really mean- 
ing it: “I’ll go where you want me to go, dear Lord.” These are 
employing the true instrument of spiritual insight and, depending 
upon their capacity to receive, and the degree of their dedication, 
are led into the deeper, clearer knowledge of God. 

There are laws and instruments operative in the realm of 
spiritual knowledge. Dean Inge, who is not now in favor among 
Lutherans, once suggested a truth with which all Christians may 
agree: “Have you ever thought,” he said, “of the proportion of 
our waking life of some sixteen or seventeen hours which we de- 
vote to the ordinary affairs of this world as against five minutes 
of thinking about God and the soul, and of how inevitable it is 
that in consequence this world seems two hundred times more real 
than God and the environing world?” If, as St. Augustine said, 
there is a central Goodness who has created man for Himself, 
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there must be possible transactions between the Creator and the 
child of His creation. Is it not likely that He who fulfills most 
completely the conditions, and who employs most fully the instru- 
ments of spiritual knowledge, will receive the fullest, clearest reve- 
lation? Given a man whose nature, both by inheritance and by 
cultivation, is especially sensitive to God and eternal values, whose 
heart has been stirred up by sincere and intense prayer and medi- 
tation, and whose will is prepared to go all the way, that man will 
inevitably become a channel through which the truth of God flows 
into human life. 

Jeremiah was such a man, and the recognition of these ele- 
ments in his capacity, his spiritual practice, and his volitional in- 
clination prepares us for the last step in our answer to the question, 
How did the word of the Lord come to Jeremiah? 

Interpreting Life. Recalling Jeremiah’s insistence in his con- 
troversy with the professional prophets that he was clear-eyed 
and that he scorned their dreams and trances, we can readily see 
“how to the singer came the song.” One difference that impresses 
us immediately between Jeremiah and men like Isaiah and Ezekiel 
is the absence of the vision, the ecstasy. He did not receive his call 
in the midst of a Temple filled with light or surrounded by curious 
winged creatures. The revelations came to him not from cloven 
skies, or out of the midst of the thunders of the heavens. On the 
contrary the similes and parables which he describes as the starting 
point for his perception of divine truth are all objects or events 
‘ of common, daily experience. 

He sees a budding almond tree, first harbinger of reawaken- 
ing life in the Spring,” and because its name is the same as his 
word for “awake” it suggests to him that God is awake and watch- 
ing over the life of man. And the conviction deepens until he must 
declare it, that God is living and presiding over the destinies: of 
men and nations. He sees a cauldron boiling, and its bubbles are 
toward the north,” and brooding over: the seething life of the 
nations, it becomes to him the symbol of the peril that will pres- 


19 Jer. 1:11-12. 
20 Jer. 1:13-16. 
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ently boil out of the north. It sets him upon a train of thought 
in which he sees clearly the destructive nature of the sin which 
has infected the whole life of the nation, and realizes that the 
rising power of the north, not the decadent empire of Egypt, will 
become the agent to visit destruction upon the heedless people. 

He gives way to a mood of discouragement when his fellow 
townsmen turn against him and plot to destroy his life. And as 
he broods upon the meaning of it all he remembers a foot race and 
hears God asking him how he will contend against horsemen if 
he has been wearied running with footmen.** And it becomes the 
call to save himself by losing himself in a greater task. He revolves 
in his mind the problem of a broken, failing nation and tries to 
reconcile it with the concept of a faithful God. And while the whole 
difficult problem brews in his mind he goes to the potter’s house 
(Jer. 18:1-3). There he sees a vessel marred under the hand of 
the potter and then by the potter broken on the wheel and re- 
fashioned into another vessel. And he knows that Judah must be 
finally broken. No half measures or reshaping will do. The nation 
must be completely broken. All its forms and institutions and re- 
liances must be crushed. Then God can remake the true nation for 
His purposes. Unflinchingly he declares this destiny as the word 

of the Lord. 

Homely, everyday objects—a loin cloth, a basket of figs, a 
jar of water, paving stones—these are the only visions Jeremiah 
has. Every starting point of prophetic insight is just such an 
article as any man in Anathoth or Jerusalem might have seen any 
day. Yet through them came the word of the Lord to Jeremiah. 
It came not by magic, not apart from the faculties and capacities 
of the man himself. It was indeed the realization of the truth that 
“the word is very nigh thee, even in thy heart.” 

Whatever may be said about the modus operandi of the Holy 
Spirit as He “spake through holy men of old,” one thing is clear 
about the inspiration of Jeremiah. He is a marked and positive 
example of God’s working through the natural capacities of one 


21 Jer. 12:5-6. 
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individual to make known His will and way. This man who was 
‘tremendously aware of being laid hold upon by God was constantly 
employing the powers that God gives to men to arrive at the 
knowledge of His divine will. Possibly the most revealing example 
of this is that recorded in the forty-second chapter, when Johanan 
and the leaders of the remnant sought Jeremiah’s counsel in a 
critical situation. The prophet promised them to lay the matter 
before God in prayer, “TI will pray unto Jehovah . . . and whatso- 
ever thing Jehovah shall answer you I will declare it unto you. | 
will keep nothing back from you.” He was not able to report to 
them the “word of the Lord” until ten days had passed. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that in that ten-day interval Jeremiah was waiting 
for some ‘“‘dream, a prophet ecstasy, a rending of the veil of clay.” 
In the light of all that we know about his nature and behavior, 
we may believe that he was ‘watching and praying.’ He was 
making prayer to God and using his faculties—his clear vision, 
his statesmanlike perception, his powers of analysis to see the en- 
tire matter “steadily and see it whole.” And after this period of 
brooding upon the problem, of scanning far horizons, and of 
talking face to face with God, he was able to announce confi- 
dently, ““The word of the Lord came to me.” 

In short, in the inspiration of Jeremiah we see two vital 
points. There is God, the Initiator, confronting an individual— 
confronting him through his capacities and faculties, confronting 
him because he is the kind of man that he is. And there is the 
individual, the respondent whose capacities, laid hold upon by 
God, are wholly yielded and applied to the God-imposed mission. 
And through this interaction, this cooperation between God and 
man, the will of God becomes the clear perception of the prophet, 
the glowing fire in his breast “which cannot be kept under.” It 
is the word of God within the soul of man. And when he an- 
nounces it to the nation he is speaking, as it were, “the oracles 
of God.’’ His message, formed within him through this experience, 
and honestly proclaimed, becomes to mankind “the word of the 
Lord.” 
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Pacop tHE ABSOLUTELY OTHER? 


MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 
Staten Island, New York 


HE proposition which I wish to consider is a pugnacious propo- 
sition, both much championed and much challenged: God is the 
Absolutely Other. 

This notion is immediately recognizable as having been popu- 
larized, not to say exploited, by Karl Barth and his so-called fol- 
lowers of the dialectical school, or the theology of crisis, or, as 
they are also called, the neo-orthodox or neo-supernaturalists. The 
notion, however, is not original with him. It is derived rather from 
Kierkegaard, who wrote in his Journal: “The fundamental error 
of modern times (which runs into logic, metaphysics, dogmatics, 
and the whole of modern life) lies in the fact that the yawning 
abyss of quality in the difference between God and man has been 
removed. The result in dogmatic theology . . . is a mockery of God 
such as was unknown in paganism... , and in ethics an imperti- 
nent indifference, or better still the complete absence of ethics.’ 

For Kierkegaard it was a matter of the utmost importance— 
basic both for dogmatics and ethics—tis absolute qualitative dif- 
ference between God and man. He felt that unless this is clearly 
and without qualification or equivocation established to begin with, 
God is impudently and impertinently mocked in presumptuous con- 
ceit and Christian ethics disappears entirely. 

If this is not only a Barthian or a Kierkegaardian notion, 
if this is the Biblical view which finds confirmation in the his- 
toric creeds, in the Church Fathers, in the great Reformers, and 
throughout Christian literature wherever it remained unspoiled 
by the spirit of Greek philosophy or Oriental mysticism, then we 
cannot ignore the challenge. If Kierkegaard has really put his 


1 Journals of S. Kierkegaard, translated by A. Dru, p. 222—Entry No. 712, Nov. 20, 
1847. 
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finger on what is the cause of the two-fold dissolution of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice which began in his day and has come 
to a climax in ours, then we certainly cannot ignore this challenge. 
We must not only be clear about its meaning, but we must also 
do something about it. We must not draw the battle-line at some 
non-strategic point, but right here at this point where the battle 
will be won or lost. 

There are a number of possible reactions to the proposition 
which I want to consider first. 

We may hold that this is another one of those quibbling, hair- 
splitting distinctions that engage theologians in useless debate and 
turn their energies from more pressing practical problems. In a 
world burning itself out with hatred and lust there is no time for 
us to be arguing about whether or not God is or is not absolutely 
other. We all grant that there is a great difference between God 
and man, but why must we insist on its absoluteness ? 

One answer to this objection is that if this is really useless 
quibbling, then so were all the great doctrinal controversies which 
have engaged the followers of Christ from the very beginning. 
Then St. John’s warnings against the spirit of anti-Christ were 
quite superfluous. Then St. Paul’s struggles with the Judaizers 
and his passionate appeal to the Galatians was so much beating 
the air. “If we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
unto you... let him be accursed. . . . O foolish Galatians, who has 
bewitched you, . . . before whose very eyes Jesus has been pla- 
carded [Moffatt], crucified among you” (Gal. 1:8; 3:1). Then 
St. Augustine’s and Luther’s exacting altercations with the Pela- 
gians and semi-Pelagians served no purpose. Then the Christologi- 
cal and Trinitarian controversies, which preserved the uniqueness 
and power of Christianity by distinguishing it from a philosophical 
doctrine which could simply by appropriated intellectually, were all 
a misdirection of energy. If we feel that this is unnecessarily con- 
troversial, then we may as well give up all doctrinal distinctions. 
But if a distinction is to be made at all, it is not only worth while 
to make it well, but it is essential. No doctor or chemist or any 
exact scientist will be satisfied with a slip-shod analysis or a hasty 
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approximation. In matters of life and death we cannot be too 
exacting. What shall we say, then, where God’s glory and man’s 
eternal destiny are concerned? 

No! This is not a quibble. Either God is the absolutely other 
—or he is not. If he is, you get one series of implications, you get 
the decisiveness of the Christian categories, creation, redemption, 
sanctification, revelation, sin, guilt, grace, faith, forgiveness, res- 
urrection, etc. in all their awe-inspiring, life-transforming miracle. 
You get a position for Christianity that is invulnerable to the at- 
tacks of all learned and scientific criticism, no matter how far a 
man’s knowledge of and control over the world in space and time 
may extend. You get an ethics with some teeth in it, a sovereign 
Lord to whom man owes unconditional obedience and who never 
relaxes the tension, inasmuch as before Him man, even in his 
proudest achievements, is still always in the wrong and before 
whom all his righteousness—not his sinfulness but his righteous- 
ness—is but as filthy rags. You get the proper miracle, mystery, 
and authority in God Himself, and not the kind which Dostoiev- 
sky’s Grand Inquisitor usurped for the church. In order to create 
the right high-church atmosphere it will be unnecessary then to 
resort to surplices and incense pots—although there can be no 
objection to all these when accompanied by the right doctrines. 

If, on the other hand, God is not the absolutely other, you 
get another series of implications. Then either some form of idol- 
atry or pantheism results and man himself is deified. Then some 
form of Pelagianism inevitably creeps in. Then you get the sorry 
and disheartening spectacle of Christians unwittingly betraying 
their secret belief in a fundamental human integrity, reminding 
themselves of the spark of divinity within them which needs only 
to be fanned to burst into flames. Then man’s life-long predicament 
in sin becomes finitude resulting in weakness and mistakes, for- 
giveness is like human pardon, revelation is the inspiration of 
genius, and the kingdom of God is identified with a state of human 
prosperity with the proper vitamin pills in every pot, a helicopter 
in every garage, and expert doctors to put you together again 
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every time you crack up, and for the resurrection there is sub- 
stituted the entirely un-Biblical notion of the immortality of the 
soul. 

No, it is not just a theological or philosophical quibble 
whether God is the absolutely other or not; it is tremendously 
important. 

A second reaction, very much like the first and yet distin- 
guishable from it, is a serious objection to the absoluteness of 
the difference. This is not held to be a quibble; but a serious mat- 
ter. It is believed to be an unreasonable, one-sided emphasis that 
must be withstood in the interest of reason and faithfulness to 
the Biblical record. If God is absolutely other than man, how then 
can we say anything at all about him? Yet the Bible is full of 
adjectives describing God and the writings of the dialectical the- 
ology are strangely voluminous with assertions about the unknown, 
hidden God. What happens, moreover, to the image of God in 
man, if God is absolutely other? What point of contact is there 
between God and man? How can man even get to know of the 
existence of such an absolutely other? What happens to the con- 
cept of His personality? Why could not He then just as well be 
some impersonal force? The questions resolve themselves to this: 
“How do we know anything about God, or even know there is a 
God, when all human powers of knowledge are incapable of reach- 
ing to God?” 

To. all these questions, I believe, there are answers, and I 
think they will be contained in an explanation of what is meant 
by the “absolutely other.” In part, however, the questions allow 
of no answer except to say that the epistemological difficulty is no 
less baffling for the one who accepts God’s otherness than for the 
one who denies it. 

I hold this proposition, then, to be Biblical, I hold it to be 
true, I hold it to be tremendously important at all times, I 
hold it to be of crucial significance today in view of the state 
of philosophy and the vast increase of human knowledge and, in 
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general, the temper of the times. I hold that no Scriptural dog- 
matics or ethics are possible except on this basis. I hold that a 
correct appreciation of this one proposition alone may set right 
a disastrously distorted theology and world-view and give a new 
lease of life to desultory preaching which is either cold and rigid 
in the musty swathings of seventeenth century orthodoxy, or 
merely religious without being specifically Christian. 

Lest anyone think that this is simply a Barthian-Kierkegaar- 
dian fancy or crochet, I want to call attention to the fact that Karl 
Heim, whose Lutheranism cannot very well be questioned, makes 
it quite clear that he is in complete harmony with Barth in this 
respect, although he does differ from him in others. Heim main- 
tains that everything which the dialectical theology says about the 
relation between God and man is perfectly right and that any 
criticism of this theology only makes itself ridiculous if it attempts 
once more to build snow-bridges over the deep gulf which yawns 
between God and man.* 

A good example of the mockery of God which results from 
the denial of the proposition is given in a sermon by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick on “The Greatness of God,’* which, for all its in- 
sistence upon progress and enlargement in the conception of God, 
never gets beyond the purely anthropomorphic conceptions he 
himself derides. This supposedly constantly growing God is not 
at all the God of revelation, whose absolute otherness is revealed 
to us in the absolute likeness of the Word made flesh in the full- 
ness of time when by the gracious enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit we are enabled to see the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. His is only a human idea of God, made in the likeness of 
man, the highest that he knows, the pagan trinity of beauty, truth, 
and goodness. We cannot and need not be always working out a 
new and larger idea of God. Christ came in the fullness of time 
and in Him dwells the fullness of the Godhead bodily. To say that 
the prophets of old “would not let God stay little” is precisely the 
kind of mockery of God which Kierkegaard had in mind. God 


3 Kari Heim, Glawbe und Denken (Berlin: Furche Verlag, 1931), p. 410. 
4 In Good Housekeeping, May, 1929. 
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spoke through the prophets, and they did not by some kind of 
inspiration of genius themselves enlarge their conception of Him. 

Now we are ready at last for a more precise formulation 
of the proposition, and it may seem as though I had put the cart 
before the horse in defending the thesis even before stating it, 
but, while it may have been madness, there was some method in 
it, the strategy of it being, if possible, to arouse your genuine in- 
terest in this vital issue, even if I do not succeed in sufficiently 
clarifying it in the short space at my disposal. 

What I want to do now is to define as precisely as I can 
what is to be understood by God’s absolute otherness. | 

In the first place, it should be quite clear that God is totally 
other than man as far as any visual representation of Him is 
concerned. God is a Spirit (John 4:4). No man has ever seen 
God, nor can any man ever see Him who dwells in a light unto 
which no man can approach (1 Timothy 6:16). As Kierkegaard 
has pointed out, even the heathen sense that God is different. 
Hence they fashion their grotesque, monstrous, fantastic, ludi- 
crous idols. To be sure, they are different from anything you can 
find anywhere on God’s earth; but they are not absolutely dif- 
ferent, for of that which is absolutely different we can form no 
conception. Moreover, of all these fantastic inventions it is clear 
that they are man-made, and no one can really find peace in that 
which he knows to be only the reflection of the very self from the 
insecurity of which he is trying to escape. Man will find peace only 
when he comes to rest in an OTHER. Or perhaps the grotesqueness 
of the idol, combining as it does parts of every possible creature 
and thing, is born of the pantheistic notion that God is everything, 
and this, too, makes a mockery of God and is very flattering to 
man’s pride. 

It cannot fail to strike us that there is no trace of anthropo- 
morphic, idolatrous representation of God in the Bible. Not only 
is man forbidden to make any image of God, but God Himself 
never appears to man after the fall, once the communion with Him 
was broken. In Isaiah’s vision of God in the temple, the Lord on 
His throne is not described, but only the attitude of the seraphim 
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surrounding the throne of His glory and holiness. In Ezekiel’s 
vision of God His omnipresence, His omniscience, the harmony 
of His will and ways are most graphically represented, but in the 
place of God there is only one in the likeness of the appearance 
of a man. 

When the absolutely other God, therefore, did finally make 
His appearance among men, He did it in the form of absolute 
likeness, in the man Jesus Christ, true man and true God but 
without any slurring over of the distinction. And just as there was 
no penetration of the veil of His otherness to give man direct 
access to the unapproachable, so there was no penetration of this 
absolute likeness directly to reveal the divinity. There was nothing 
to attract attention, no prodigiously green bird cawing in a most 
unheard of manner on some fence post, no unearthly beauty, no 
convincing sign, nothing, absolutely nothing in his flesh and blood, 
in what he said or did, to betray directly that eternal, anointed 
prophet, priest, and king, the Son of the living God, as the corner- 
stone of that church against which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail and to which is entrusted the Office of the Keys. ‘Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto you but my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The absolutely other God is discernible, in the absolute like- 
ness of the Son of Man, only with the God-given eyes of faith. 
Unless we allow this we certainly give to the actual contemporary 
of Jesus a decided advantage over those of a later generation, and 
we destroy the only possible true contemporaneity, that of “‘faith’’ 
which makes the man Jesus appear equally as God to the eyes of 
faith in any generation. 

Again this may seem a trivial matter denied by no one. One 
may say, “Of course, everyone admits that God is a Spirit and 
that, therefore, no physical image of Him can be formed.” But 
it ceases to be a trivial matter when preachers begin to orate about 
the magnetism of Jesus’ personality, the look in his eyes, the qual- 
ity of his voice, the graciousness of his ways, the strong pressure 
of his hand, etc., as though it were this which constituted His 
divinity and caused men to leave all and follow Him, to cry with 
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Peter, “Lord, depart from me for I am a sinful man,” or to assert 
with Thomas, “My Lord and my God.” It is this sort of confusion 
which leads preachers to lay so much over-emphasis on the at- 
tractiveness of their own personalities as an added allure into the 
kingdom of heaven. There lurks in it the failure to recognize that 
absolute otherness which makes it impossible for divinity to shine 
through. Perfect human goodness may and should, in a sense, be 
directly discernible, as indeed it was in Him whom no one con- 
victed of sin, but the omnipotent Deity who made the worlds and 
sustains them is not so discernible. Such a confusion is possible 
only if we blur over the dividing line and regard ourselves some- 
how as God, where the difference gets to be one of degree rather 
than of quality or kind, and the divinity of Jesus becomes only 
the name for that highest perfection which is more or less accessi- 
ble to all of us if we only try. 

In defining God’s otherness more specifically, it is said that 
God is transcendent; that is to say, He goes beyond this world 
in space and time. At the same time, He is said to be immanent; 
that is to say, indwelling in His creation. Unless we clarify both 
His transcendence and His immanence and are always careful 
never to assert one at the expense of the other, but always both 
with equal force and insistence, we cannot understand His other- 
ness. It is not, as some suppose, only God’s complete transcendence 
which constitutes God’s otherness, but it is this coupled with His 
immanence which constitutes the mystery of His Otherness. 

The belief in God’s transcendence has, in a sense, been made 
more difficult with the increase of knowledge of the immensity of 
the space-time world. As long as the earth was the center of the 
universe, it was easier, but only in a certain sense “easier,” to con- 
ceive of God as living beyond the curtain of the sky, directing the 
course of the sun, the thunder, and the rain. This came to be “the 
great beyond” to which men went at death. 

But then the universe expanded until we find Dante in his 
“Divine Comedy” picturing the universe as a number of concentric 
spheres about the earth in which the planets and the stars described 
their courses and beyond which was the realm of God. God was 
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moved farther away, but he was still up there somewhere in space, 
somehow in spite of all denials a special entity. The universe was 
finite, the infinity that stretched beyond was God. This constituted 
His transcendence. It should be pointed out that with this notion 
of transcendence the notion of immanence was, of course, in con- 
flict. How could the God who dwelt above the skies, and even above 
the spheres, be omnipresent and indwelling? And to the credit of 
the holders of this view, be it said, no attempt was made to relieve 
this conflict. The mystery of it was left unexplained and accepted 
in faith.” No attempts were made to relieve the difficulty by some 
of the more modern devices of which we shall hear later. 

Then, beginning perhaps with the time of Giordano Bruno, 
the universe in space and time itself became infinite. There was 
no longer any beyond. How then could God transcend the universe 
in space and time? It could no longer be asserted that the world 
is finite while God is infinite because the universe itself is infinite. 
Bruno fairly reveled in an infinity of infinities and ended up a 
pantheist and a heretic. He was burned at the stake by a church 
which wisely discerned the danger of his doctrine but did not do 
well in its violation of freedom of thought. 

This predicament of the infinite universe has, if possible, been 
increased with all the more recent astronomical discoveries and 
with Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

It is, first of all, necessary to take seriously the assertion that 
God is non-spatial and non-temporal. In so doing we must not 
fall into the temptation of being so impressed by the discoveries 
of physicists which reduce all matter to some form of invisible, 
non-spatial electro-chemical energy, that we believe this to make 
easier the belief in the spiritual reality of God. This is only an 
illusion. The energy of the world still manifests itself in space 
and time, and if God is in some sense to be identified with this, 
then pantheism or idolatry are inescapable. Then God’s transcend- 
ence ceases. God’s immanence is asserted at the expense of his 
transcendence, and it will not help at all to insist that the reality 


5 Cf. Augustine’s Confessions. 
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of God is far greater than its spatial and temporal manifestation. 
As long as we make the world in space and time of one substance 
with God we are making a mistake. According to the Scriptures 
the Son alone is of one substance with the Father and the Spirit 
who proceeds from them. All the rest is creature—created being. 
God is neither the first cause nor the sum total of the energy of 
the world, but He is its source and origin, its creator. 

As men make the mistake of conceiving God spatially, so 
they also make the mistake of conceiving him temporally. God’s 
eternity is conceived of as an endlessly prolonged time. Time is 
conceived as an endless line stretching from the present moment 
infinitely in both directions, past and future. The created world 
is conceived as having come into being at a point along this line, 
to exist for a while, and then to go out of existence again at an- 
other point, which now for us is still in the future, while God alone 
pre-existed and will continue to exist through endless aeons of 
time. One is reminded of the Oriental definition of eternity. Some- 
where there is a diamond mountain more vast than mighty Mt. 
Everest, and once in every million years a humming bird comes 
and brushes a silk thread against it, and when by this process the 
entire mountain shall have been worn away, then one second of 
eternity shall have passed. As long as eternity is conceived of as 
an endlessly flowing line, this is a pretty accurate description, but 
it is questionable, to say the least, whether or not this is how we 
should speak of the Eternal God. Augustine knew the difficulties 
involved in this conception and tried to avoid it, but unsuccessfully, 
by saying that God created space and time at the same time that 
He created the world in space and time. In this way, too, he 
thought to avoid having to say that in all the time that preceded 
the creation of the world God was kept busy making switches to 
use on people who insist on asking embarrassing questions. 

In order to escape this predicament it is possible to conceive 
of God as eternal in the sense of numbers or the Platonic ideas. 
These certainly are non-spatial and non-temporal; they are quite 
outside the ravages of time in quite another sense from that in 
which the diamond mountain withstands time’s ravages, while 
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nevertheless succumbing to it and disintegrating. An idea can never 
so disintegrate. It is eternal. But to conceive God so does not get 
one any closer to the Biblical conception of God. What a contrast 
between the eternal ideas of the beautiful, true, and good of Plato, 
which simply sit in the heavens, so to speak, like stars, and shine 
away, quite indifferent to the struggles and sorrows of men, or 
the Unmoved Mover of Aristotle by his magnetic attraction draw- 
ing all things to their final end! What a difference between such 
static gods of eternal being and the God of Abraham, and Moses, 
Yahweh, the Eternal, between the eternally active, loving, helpful 
One and this remote untouched impassionate Being, content with 
its own Being, doing nothing but basking in its own light, thinking 
on thinking! What a difference, too, between the undifferentiated 
ONE of Oriental mysticism, in which all distinctions cease, and that 
all transcending God who is yet closer to us than hands and feet, 
who is not far away and either unwilling or unable to help, but 
who entered into history, led the people out of bondage, He the 
Omnipotent, before whom must bow all proud earthly rulers and 
all the forces of nature in which men put their trust, from the 
Nile and its mysterious inundations to the latest discovered atom 
and its releasable store of world-shaking energy! 

Not in these is man to trust, not in these gods of the Egyp- 
tians that enslave the children of God over their fleshpots, but in 
the transcendent God who nevertheless condescends to man in 
gracious miracle. 

There is no other way out of the impasse into which every 
other attempted solution leads than to say, with Karl Heim, that 
God’s total otherness, His immanence and transcendence, consists 
of his being of another dimension, of which we who do not share 
that dimension can form no conception and to which we can point 
only in paradox. 

In order to understand what is meant by another dimension 
we must first remind ourselves of the function of our reason. The 
business of reason is analysis and classification. To explain some- 
thing is to reduce something unknown to something known. But 
since a regression ad infinitum is impossible, we do finally reach 
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certain “irreducible ultimates” beyond which we cannot go, which 
we cannot further analyze or define, but to which we can only 
point directly or refer indirectly by the use of a conventional word 
or symbol. Example of such ultimates are the color ‘red,’ or energy, 
or time, or space, or the act of making distinctions. To one who 
lacks the organs for the direct‘apprehension of what we designate 
by these symbols it is quite impossible to explain them. 

This situation is not due simply to our present state of ig- 
norance and imperfect knowledge, but this is in the very nature of 
things and will always be so. And there is no use lamenting over 
it. That would be like complaining because we cannot see with our 
ears or hear with our hands. We must simply take ourselves as we 
are and make the most of it. 

In so doing we discover, for example, that we may come into 
contact with water in two different ways. The one is in scientific 
analysis, when we reduce it to H2O and then again to atoms and 
electrons and end up with certain charges of electricity or energy 
beyond which we cannot go. On the other hand we may experience 
the water in quite a different way as when, on a hot day, we are 
refreshed by a cool drink from the well, or when after the drought 
of summer we delight in the refreshing patter of the latter rains. 
These are irreducible, ineffable experiences. One who has not felt 
them knows and can know nothing of them. 

There are then only two kinds of perceptions of reality: the 
one is a direct experience which is itself ultimate, the other is a 
scientific analysis which finally reaches certain ultimates also. Or, 
in other words, we can have certain indescribable experiences, 
which we can identify also by means of convenient symbols, or 
else we can sort out, arrange, classify the manifold of experience 
about us. 

Among the things which we experience directly are space and 
time and what we mean by I and You, and among them also is 
that entity we call God. But all these experiences do not fall into 
the same dimension, and what is meant by that is itself indefinable 
and can only be pointed out, as I shall try to do. Our experiences 


fall, so to speak, into different realms. So my experience of the — 
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world of things about me is one dimension. My experience of 
other persons is in another which transcends the first one. And 
my experience of God is still another, and the passing from one 
of these dimensions to another is not at all like passing from one 
part of the same manifold into another which lies beyond. It is 
not at all like crossing the boundary into a different country where 
things are strange enough to be sure, but not altogether un- 
familiar. It is rather like being transported to another planet of 
the existence of which we had not known and where everything 
is different. 

Before you can know what a thing is you must know in what 
dimension it is. So the realm of other persons cannot be under- 
stood as long as they are still thought to be in the same dimension 
with things. 

This can be made clear by considering the ordinary dimen- 
sions of space and time. Let us suppose there were a being which 
is restricted to the experience of time, let us say a person who is 
blind and has no sense of touch or any other sensation but that of 
hearing. Such a person could have no experience of space relations 
whatsoever. He would not distinguish behind and before and 
alongside of, but only before and after in the temporal sequence. 
Single notes sounded together would to him appear as one. It would 
be quite impossible for such a being to conceive of two notes being 
played simultaneously ; for to it they must necessarily appear either 
before or after. Such a being would not know at all what is meant 
by two different notes at the same time for it could distinguish 
only one at a time. To say that there are two notes which yet are 
not in the relation of before and after is to it a contradiction; it 
is like saying one is two. — 

But if now, suddenly, its eyes were opened to the space di- 
mension, then it could see how there can be two notes played by 
two different players at the same time, who will forever appear 
as one to the one who cannot see the two players. For the one in 
the time dimension only the space dimension relations will appear 
strictly paradoxical. Within each dimension there is a strict either- 
or. Either before or after for the one restricted to the time dimen- 
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sion, and to such an one the space relations will appear contradic- 
tory and therefore impossible. 

Take another example from a different dimension. Over 
against the spatial dimension the I is paradoxical. In the space 
dimension the coat is either in the closet or outside of it, but the 
“T” is both in the world and over against it or outside of it. The 
strict either-or of the one dimension is sprung by the new one. 

Perhaps this is sufficient to give some idea of what is meant 
by transcendence as dimensional beyondness. It is in this sense 
that God is transcendent or that he is for us the absolutely other 
or the qualitatively different. He transcends our human limitations 
in the same way in which we as human beings transcend the limi- 
tations of mere things, or in the way in which a being of four 
dimensions might conceivably pass through our walls and come 
and go anywhere at will. 

When speaking of the infinite qualitative difference between 
God and man, we are not simply drawing a line or a boundary 
within the same manifold and asserting that God is beyond it. As 
has so often been pointed out, it can best be represented by a per- 
pendicular crossing a horizontal. God is not the beyond on a 
straight line stretching into infinity. No, he is like the perpendicu- 
lar which crosses this line and crosses it at every moment and at 
every point. He is just as much another dimension as the.third 
dimension is to the two dimensions of a flat surface. 

Once the new dimension is added, it is all pervasive. The 
third dimension crosses the other two at every point. And so God 
crosses the human space-time dimension at every point. It is this 
that makes possible His immanence, though it does not explain it. 
For us the transcendence and the immanence will remain forever 
paradoxical. ; 

Because God is not beyond a line within the same manifold, 
we can also speak of the limit of an infinity. Space and time are 
infinite, unlimited, and yet they are limited by that other dimen- 
sion of eternity, of God. As Karl Heim puts it, “Our whole exis- 
tence is like an island surrounded on all sides by an ocean out of 
which it once emerged and which will receive it again when it 
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begins to sink.’® And this is an altogether different picture from 
the mystic one of the drop of individuality being separated from 
the great ocean of undifferentiated being to which it will some day 
return. 

So God is other than man and yet he is all pervasive, nearer 
than hands and feet. It is confusing, therefore, to speak of an 
infinite abyss separating God from man as though this were some- 
how a spatial matter, making impossible any point of contact. This 
other dimension is all about us, but in such a way that we cannot 
break through to it. It can, however, break through to us. Over 
against us there stands that Other, “the only true TuHovu of all 
men.” This THou we cannot hear unless He speaks, nor can we 
understand unless we are given ears to hear. 

Perhaps this, while it certainly does not explain the mystery 
of God, does, nevertheless, satisfy our intellects as to the where- 
abouts of that God whom we can never see or know, but certainly 
can experience. 

There is, however, one more difficulty to be dealt with. The 
difference between God and man is primarily an ethical one, it is 
the difference due to sin; it is the contrast between God’s holiness 
and man’s sinfulness. It is this that cuts man off completely from 
communion with God. Though God is immanent in all creation in 
the sense that without His omnipotent support it would all go out, 
like the light of a candle, yet through sin man is forsaken by the 
hidden immanence of the Eternal. We do not come to a knowledge 
of God by delving into the inmost depths of, our being. This is_ 
what Kierkegaard calls the Socratic presupposition, and on this 
presupposition the decisive categories of Christianity are impos- 
sible. A prophet and an apostle are not geniuses with some innate 
capacity that needs only to be cultivated in order to flower into 
full bloom. Where earthly knowledge is concerned all a learner 
needs is a Socratic midwife to assist at the birth of his ideas and 
to examine them to see if they are just wind eggs or something 
more substantial. But where knowledge of God and communion 


6 Ob. cit., p. 388. 
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with Him are concerned, a midwife is not enough. The Truth _ 
must first be begotten in the learner, and begetting belongs to God 
alone. As the Son of God was conceived by God’s power alone 
in the womb of the Virgin Mary, so it is whenever the Holy 
Spirit overshadows a barren human heart and begets the new life 
within it. 

As Evelyn Underhill says “The power of the spirit is no in- 
born possession of the creature. There is no place where God is 
not, no situation in which He is not there first, yet something from 
another dimension called the child Samuel, broke in upon the young 
Isaiah in the temple, or on Saul on the Damascus Road.” And this 
is always the case wherever a sinner is converted unto God. 

Since God is the “absolutely other’? from whom man is sepa- 
rated by his sin, it follows also that God’s only mode of revelation 
could be in absolute likeness. But this is another subject. It is 
enough now to establish that other dimension in which God con- 
fronts us and out of which He speaks to us. 

The one objection always voiced to this doctrine is that if 
God is really the totally other, then there is no point of contact 
such that God could ever reveal Himself. The most baffling aspect 
of this view is said to be its epistemology. 

The most obvious answer is that it is no less baffling to the 
believer—in fact much more so, since he experiences this con- 
clusive mystery. With men it is impossible, but with God all things 
are possible. The way across the gulf that separates sinful man 
from the holy God is from God’s side alone. When God reveals 
Himself He must at the same time furnish the organ for the ap- 
prehension of that revelation. How else would anyone see the 
fullness of the godhead in Him who was absolutely like unto the 
lowliest who ever walked this earth. 

The only possible alternative to this view is the one so flatter- 
ingly alluring to man’s pride, viz., the before-mentioned Socratic | 
presupposition that the Truth is within us, the learners; that men 
are fundamentally at one with God; that they have an essentially 
eternal soul which once lived in communion with the eternal ideas 
of beauty, truth, and goodness and now needs only to recall what 
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it has forgotten. This resolves the paradox of knowledge. We 
cannot seek for what we know because we already know it. But 
neither can we seek for what we do not know, for we would not 
know for what to seek, neither would we recognize it if we came 
across it. We can, however, ‘recall what we have forgotten. 

But not so! Christianity leaves the paradox. We do not know 
God, nor do we have any memory of Him within us. When we 
are confronted by Him, He Himself must cause us to recognize 
Him. No, more! He Himself must set us on our search for Him. 


I sought the Lord and afterward I knew 
He moved my soul to seek Him seeking me. 


Perhaps this has led us to a sort of anti-climax. It is so much 
that we expect of the recognition of God’s absolute otherness, 
and now perhaps we are disappointed. 

Are we really? How keenly we feel God’s otherness will de- 
pend in the last analysis on what we think of ourselves. G. K. 
Chesterton tells, in his story of St. Francis of Assisi, of his child- 
ish fancy that if you dug down deep enough into the earth there 
would come a time when you would no longer be digging down, 
but you would start digging up until at last you emerged in the 
sunshine of that other land. Before we can rise into the sunshine 
of God’s presence we must first’descend to the lowest possible 
depths—where we are content to be nothing before God. There, 
and there alone, God will find us and find us so that we will begin 
to rise—ever more mystified, ever more filled with awe, ever more 
dismayed with fear and trembling, and at the same time ever 
more assured and comforted, ever more held and supported by 
the everlasting arms, ever more and more beholding the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus, that face so sweet and yet so marred— 
until at last we see face to face. “Whom not having seen we love 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Lord I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


ADOLF KOEBERLE 
Translated by John W. Doberstein 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


[Translator’s note: The following essay was presented by Professor Koeberle, 
of Tiibingen, before a session of the General Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
ference at Augsburg in the fall of 1930 in celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Augsburg Confession. It was published, along with another 
paper on the same subject by Dr. J. S. Schoeffel, in a booklet entitled Luther- 
tum und soziale Frage (Leipzig: Doerffling & Franke, 1931). It is presented 
in English late, as usual, but who will say that the basic problem with which 
it comes to grips and the approach to its solution which it advocates are not 
cogent today? For more than a generation Lutheranism has been accused of 
having no gospel for the social order, and a valid apologetic for its social 
implications is still one of the most pressing tasks of Lutheran theology. 
Dr. Koeberle’s essay, it seems to me, presents a constructive, genuinely 
Lutheran approach to this task. | 


THE REFORMATION PERIOD AND THE PRESENT 


HERE are two reasons why it is not easy to discuss the. social 

problem in the light of the Augsburg Confession. The one dif- 
ficulty lies in the tremendous disparity in time and history between 
our modern economic situation and the so totally different socio- 
logical situation of that time. The other difficulty goes even deeper, 
in that the basic systematic conceptions of certain articles of the 
Confession appear from the very outset to be unfavorable to the 
elaboration of an Evangelical social ethics. These two points may 
first be briefly elucidated. 

The Confession was not oblivious to questions concerning 
vocation and the social and economic order. But its message of 
obedience to the divine orders of vocation is directed to a world 
of peasants and craftsmen in which the patriarchal system was 
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still productive and sound. There it was: hearth and home, the 
family which gathered about the master of the house for morning 
and evening prayers. Membership in a craft gave the individual 
a respected professional status in the body politic. The master as 
employer and the journeyman as employe felt that they belonged 
together as members of one and the same social class. Today we 
are worlds apart from these sound social organizations. Modern 
industrialism has brought with it the tenement and largely dis- 
rupted the private common life of the family. Mass machine pro- 
duction has almost totally ruined the much happier and richer 
possibilities of work in the small craft. Where there was once 
a close personal relationship between master and employe working 
together, there is now the tremendous gap which separates the 
industrial lord from the proletariat. All this brings with it en- 
tirely new and, compared with the past, very many more difficult 
stresses and problems, and thus confronts the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession, too, with totally different questions and tasks. 
The greatness of the Augsburg Confession, which consists in the 
fact that it fulfilled the divine commission with complete faithful- 
ness in a specific historical hour, seems at this point to have 
reached its limits. 

But still more difficult than the problem of historical remote- 
ness is the second basic objection. The Confession quite consciously 
and definitely does not look upon the nature and purpose of the 
Gospel as that of erecting and introducing new social orders and 
programs of social reform. On the contrary, it makes a clear and 
definite distinction between the internal and the external (in corde 
and foris), between the “righteousness of the heart” and the ex- 
ternal world of politics and economics. In the words of Article 
XVI (Of Civil Affairs), “the gospel teacheth an everlasting right- 
eousness of the heart. In the meantime, it doth not disallow order 
and government of commonwealths or families, but requireth espe- 
cially the preservation and maintenance thereof, as of God’s own 
ordinances, and that in such ordinances we should exercise love.’” 


1 Translation from Jacobs, Book of Concord (Philadelphia: 1883), I, p. 42. 
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Still sharper and more dualistic are the formulations in Ar- 
ticle XX VII (Of Ecclesiastical Power), where warning is given 
that “the ecclesiastical and civil powers are not to be confounded. 
The ecclesiastical power hath its own commandment to preach the 
Gospel and administer the Sacraments. Let it not by force enter 
into the office of another, . . . ‘let it not abrogate the magistrates’ 
laws, .. . let it not prescribe laws to the magistrate, touching the 
form of the republic.’” As authority therefor this final article of 
the Confession cites two sayings of Christ: “My kingdom is not 
of this world” and “Who made me a judge or a divider over you?” 
Accordingly, Christ’s Kingdom is not a new social and economic 
order, but something purely religious, purely a matter of the heart, 
purely a matter of faith—the personal fellowship of God with the 
sinner, mediated through Christ, and therewith also the obedience 
of men in the state of grace to the world, as being established and 
allowed by God, even when it is as hard to bear as the Cross.* 

But today it is precisely against this absolutely clear and 
simple separation of the spheres of life into an inner, spiritual 
kingdom of faith and an external, wordly office and occupation 
that the general attack is directed. Lutheranism is accused of an 
utterly impossible, old-fashioned conservatism. Because of this 
separation of spheres everything: remains as it was. Even when the 
external conditions are utterly intolerable there is no answer but 
the demand that one submit to conditions as they exist because 
that is what God has willed and permitted, instead of allowing — 
Christ also to penetrate economic and social ordinances with His 
vital, renewing power, deliver them from their curse-burdened 
misery, and basically transform them. George Wunsch, the Mar- 
burg theologian, has written a paper from this point of view en- 
titled “The Collapse of Lutheranism as a Formative Social Force,” 


2 Jacobs, op. cit., p. 62. 
_ 3 Cf. Paul Joachimsen, Sozialethik des Luthertwms (Minchen, 1927), p. 29: “Un- 
conditional surrender to God’s grace entails submission to the ordinances of the world. 
From this Luther justified every use of force which supports the temporal duty of 
obedience. He forbade the thrall to run away from his lord, even if this lord were a Turk.” 
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and the same cry has been readily taken up in the camp of the 
social workers.* 

We must realize with utmost clarity that today there is no 
point at which the right to celebrate the heritage of the Reforma- 
tion is so vigorously disputed from so many directions as from 
the area and in the name of social ethics and social questions. 
Though it is certain that there is still much in that heritage that 
remains fresh, vital, valuable, and contemporary, at this point 
where there is this disastrously sharp dualism between the hidden 
Kingdom of God and the outward condition of the world the past 
no longer has anything to say to the present. On the contrary, at 
this point the assertions of the past must be vigorously rejected 
and resisted. 

Now, the best defense against sharp criticism is never mere 
defense but rather a constructive attack. In this sense an attempt 
is made here to show positively and with necessary brevity what 
contribution the fundamental Joc: of the Augsburg Confession 
can make to the solution of the social problem. And in so doing 
we wish to remain quite free and impartial. We do not propose, 
for example, merely to read out of the Confession a critique of 
socialism, but rather to submit ourselves to whatever criticism the 
Confession may exercise upon us in this connection. Above all, 
however, there is one thing that must not be forgotten for a single 
moment. If these twenty-eight articles are to be of any help at all 
to us in such a burning, and to many such a divisive, question, 
then we must not in any case think of them as a series of dry 
doctrinal statements which have been artificially and atomistically 
connected together. Rather we must learn to understand them as 
a devout, original expression of the whole Reformation view of 
the nature of God, the nature of man, and the nature of the world. 
Only if we look upon them as a living whole to which men today 
can still be held accountable, will it be possible for us to reach a 
solution of the social problem on the basis of such a believing total 
view. 


4 Ci., eg., Ernst Cahn, Christentum und Wirtschaftsethik (Gotha, 1924), pp. 8 ff. 
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CREATION AND REDEMPTION 


Article I of the Confession sets forth belief in the triune 
God as “the Creator and Preserver of all things, visible and in- 
visible,’ and on this account condemns the Manichaeans who set 
up two gods, one good and one evil, an inferior, demiurgic creator- 
god and a higher redeemer-god. Right here at the outset the heart 
blood of Lutheranism beats especially warm. It has always pos- 
sessed an extraordinarily deep understanding of the first article 
of the Creed, of Biblical realism, of the reality of the divine cre- 
ative activity in contrast with the Hellenistic, Platonic psychology 
which is incapable of knowing God in His concrete work and 
considers that the goal can be reached only by the way of ab- 
straction, volatilization, and spiritualization into generalities. The 
energy with which our Lutheran forefathers rejected even such 
a prominent Gnesio-Lutheran as Matthias Flacius Ilyricus when 
he seemed to make of man, the creation of God, an imago diaboli, 
an “image of the devil,” is understandable only from their fear 
of a Gnostic depreciation and scorn of corporality. But from this 
realistic attitude toward the creation follow two consequences for 
all socio-ethical activity and planning. 

In the first place, we will treat with utmost seriousness and 
regard all things which have the earthy odor of creation. The one- 
sided, Hellenistic cult of reason, pure spirituality, and pure in- 
wardness will then become utterly impossible for us. Our eyes 
remain open to realities: food, manual labor, physical needs, home, 
and soil. We will feel a strong pull toward all that points in this 
direction. We pray and give thanks for and are concerned about 
these earthly incidents no less than for the intellectual and spiritual 
events of life. The right to pray the fourth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer becomes a great thing in view of the needs of our eco- 
nomically hard-pressed brethren. We do not look upon this peti- 
tion as a luxury. We praise Jesus that through His miraculous 
healings He took in earnest the distress of physical life and fought 
against it. 
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But a second consequence of socio-ethical significance is in- 
herent in the confession of faith in the triune God as the creator. 
God makes creaturely life and work not merely spiritual monads. 
But since He created it He is also the sole Lord over this whole 
created world. He alone has an absolute right to the ownership 
and wealth of the earth. “The earth is the Lord’s and all that 
therein is.” “The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts.”’ Therefore, no man can call himself the actual, 
ultimate owner of the goods of this world. Whether he has in- 
herited them or gained them as a result of his labor, in every case 
he only holds them in trust. Man is always appointed only for the 
interim by God as a responsible trustee over borrowed treasure, 
and woe to him if he forgets this and acts as if he himself were 
the absolute lord who thinks he is independent of the Creator and 
Preserver of all things and accountable to no one for the talents 
he has received. It is from this truth that the church must draw 
the courage to pronounce a severe, earnest judgment upon many 
shocking capitalistic abuses in our time, where Mammon has taken 
the place of God and set aside the first commandment because 
money is loved and sought above all things for itself alone. 

The dominant note, then, will not be an unqualified condem- 
nation of an old economic order, nor an equally unqualified bless- 
ing of a new economic order, though certainly the Christian must 
always be ready to abandon what has become corrupt. Based upon 
the first commandment and the first article of the Creed, the cen- 
tral emphasis is always upon Mammonism, as upon a question of 
faith. Money can make men slaves of sin in a socialistic economic 
system just as it has so frequently under private capitalism. Both 
sides have sinned beyond all bounds in this regard and will sin 
more, because in both camps God is not acknowledged and feared 
as the one who has appointed men only as stewards and who re- 
quires an accounting of them. Thus the very opening of the Con- 
fession, if we only understand it rightly, leads us into the midst 
of the earthbound events of life upon which, after all, the whole 
social problem depends and teaches us to accept these things, to 
-take them into account, and to take them seriously. On the other 
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hand, it should save us from the sinful, devilish peril of making 
an absolute of the creaturely, of confounding the gift with the 
Giver, and it should give us freedom to make devout use even of 
this perilous gold in the fear of God. 

The first article of the Confession reminds us of the nobility 
of man in his original state; the second article of the misery of 
man in his present state. The first lights up, to use Pascal’s words, 
la grandeur, the second reveals la misere-de ’ homme. Here is a 
confession of the total, personal depravity which I share inevitably, 
yet with full responsibility, with the whole of mankind without 
distinction, a recognition which, according to the Reformers’ view, 
is never arrived at by self-criticism and self-examination, but only 
by the Word of judgment from Sinai and the Cross. The conse- 
quences that follow from this are a deep sorrow and horror over 
the fundamental structure of this world, a deep brooding over the 
heaviness of life, and suffering in the “valley of tears” through 
which we make our pilgrimage. Above all, however, this feeling 
of the utter beggarhood and nakedness of man before God, when 
it is sincerely and personally experienced, accepted, and borne, 
elicits a very deep solidarity and fellowship of repentance and 
sympathy with all men everywhere, who, like us, are made “of 
the same cloth” (Luther), and, like us, are lying in the same 
hospital of sickness unto death. But what implication does this 
culpable knowledge of the sinful need of the world have for the 
social problem? It has both a negative and a positive implication. 

Marxism resists the doctrine of original sin with an almost 
passionate intensity. It professes an outspoken allegiance to the 
naturalistic biology of Darwinism, it holds a purely materialistic 
doctrine of predestination. All that counts is environment and 
heredity and favorable or unfavorable economic conditions. There- 
fore all responsibility is declined and shifted entirely upon those 
who have not provided enough for happier conditions of life. 
Nevertheless, the misery in the homes of the unemployed, the 
factory-produced tuberculars, and those diseased and sick for lack 
of beds produces such an attitude of “pitiless realism” toward the 
whole reality of the world that here at this point we begin to see 
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what we are faced with. The idealist, the aesthetic Hellenist, the 
optimistic cultural revolutionist—all these from the point of view 
of their philosophy and their reading of the world must stand 
helpless and uncomprehending when confronted by proletarian 
misery. An evangelical Christian knows from his hymnbook alone 
what the plight of the world is. Therefore he can go into homes 
of poverty and dumb despair and with open eyes and ears sympa- 
thize and suffer with them without succumbing to melancholy and 
resigned world-weariness. What he sees there cannot shake his 
faith; on the contrary, it only confirms what he already knows 
from the Word of God—that the wrath of God has been laid 
upon disobedient mankind and that the inn in which we are so- 
journing is a bad one. Whenever such a solidarity of understand- 
ing and fellowship of suffering beneath the wintry nature of this 
world once begins to make its way, God will also provide the 
opportune moment, whether it be in pastoral contact with indi- 
viduals or in the church’s total preaching, when the Word con- 
cerning the corporate guilt of the world can be spoken also to 
Marxist-causal thought and will be heard and accepted in per- 
sonal, submissive repentance. There is such a thing as God’s 
speaking to men so convincingly and with such strong effect that 
we can no longer evade Him by harking back to the sins of the 
fathers or appealing to circumstances or the economic situation, 
when we must rather fall silent, acknowledging every naturalistic 
objection in defiance of God’s judgment, and bow ourselves be- 
neath it. 

That is the significance of the second article of the Confession 
for the social problem. Its purpose is to humble us as a church, 
to make us realize the evening character of this world, and thereby 
make us free to see our oneness with all those who have lost the 
truth of God in their misery or under the lash of Marxist party- 
doctrinairism. Only men who judge themselves may dare to de- 
clare the judgment of God to others. Only to the faint and fearful 
of heart is the promise given to shake other classes and modes of 


5 Cf. Fritz Lieb, “Christentum und Marxismus,” in Zwischen den Zeiten, VII (1929), 
4, p. 371. 
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thought out of their complacency and prepare the way of the Lord. 

But a stronger unifying power than the sense of common 
guilt is the knowledge that we are all beloved of the mercy of 
God. Herein lies the social significance of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, that we may learn to look upon one another as brothers 
and sisters for whom Christ ‘died. Of course, to draw this very 
implication from the fourth article will not be easy in the face of 
the marching powers of Marxism. All too readily, and rightly, as 
it seems to us, we may continue to grow bitter on this point. 
Among the Marxists there is so much indifference to the historical 
responsibility to one’s own people, an inconceivable readiness to 
throw away ancient and valuable goods, a pushing spirit in many 
a new administration never known in the much-maligned Prussian 
monarchistic state. Often, along with the loudest and bitterest com- 
plaints over poverty and deprivation of civil rights, there goes an 
inordinate desire for amusement, pleasure, and drink of a degree 
which the ordinary income cannot satisfy. This strategy of ran- 
cor and reproach may continue for a long time to come. But the 
fourth article compels us to restrain ourselves and to cease be- 
laboring our brethren with accusations of guilt which it can raise 
just as rightly, though in a different sense, against us. The mes- 
sage of the free, boundless, unconditional grace of God reminds 
us, after all, of how Jesus sought out and loved the sinners and 
publicans, the unpleasant, the disagreeable, the despised, the out- 
casts of the children of men. We dare not extol the article of 
justification without at the same time permitting it to work itself 
out as a vital force in our social thinking. We cannot ourselves 
rest in the blessed state of forgiveness and at the same time cherish 
in our hearts an irreconcilable hatred toward others. The whole 
thrust and seriousness of the fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
applies not only in the ethics of the individual in his relation to 
husband, wife, friend, child, brother, and colleague; it applies just 
as much in social ethics with regard to the sins of the masses who 
are alienated from the church. 

It is of the essence of grace, after all, that it is always free, 
prevenient grace, and it is precisely this character of grace that 
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first shames us and then enkindles love. Therefore it is not enough 
to stop at adding up lists of faults, but rather, in the knowledge 
of our own infinitely great, personal guilt, to make a new begin- 
ning with heart and mouth and hand and speak in friendliness to 
the unfriendly: “Come, and let us return unto the Lord: for he 
hath torn, and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will bind 
us up” (Hosea 6:1). Otherwise it is possible, if we are not willing 
to hear and act accordingly, that Jesus must again speak, this time 
to His church, as He did in the house of Simon: “I have some- 
what to say unto thee. There was a certain creditor which had 
two debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 
And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. 
Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most?’ And we 
would then have to answer as Simon did: “I suppose that he, to 
whom he forgave most.” The parable does not fit the situation of 
the present hour; for in the anti-church circles of the proletariat 
there is no disposition to accept anything at all at the hands of 
Christ. But if it should again please God to cause a pentecostal 
wind to blow in these circles also, then we dare not be vexed and 
shocked by the too great gift of God, but must rather learn it and 
understand it in the sense of those words of Simon the Pharisee. 


Tue NEw OBEDIENCE 


The ethic that proceeds from faith in justification is not merely 
a new ethic of thought but also an ethic of action. According 
to the third article of the Confession, Jesus Christ redeemed the 
world not only from the guilt of sin but also from the power of sin, 
from the power of the devil. The word of forgiveness frees us 
from meritum but not from mandatum. It eliminates the hanker- 
ing for merit but it does not absolve us from a joyful obligation 
to service. And here we are confronted with the most difficult ques- 
tion of our theme. What is the practical, concrete significance of 
the Confession’s message concerning the new obedience for the 
social question? How does the Christian show to his brethren 
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today his gratitude for the mercy of God which he has received? 
Our answer is: in healing the wounded, in action to protect those 
who are still sound, in brotherly bearing of inescapable burdens. 

The brutal reality is at present so constituted that daily and 
hourly human lives are mortally shattered and terribly wounded 
in body and soul through immorality, drunkenness, negligence, 
and temptation. Life itself plunges on busily and coldly and 
has no time to bother much about the stranded. Therefore there 
must be places here and there on earth where these poor cast- 
aways shall find a footing, where they shall be provided for, 
not only with the physical, humane provision of food and shelter, 
but also where this their specially grievous condition shall be ex- 
plained to them by the Word of God in the light of sin and grace, 
of world guilt and world redemption. It is therefore a dangerous, 
untimely, foolish thing when in these days the work of inner mis- 
sions is repeatedly attacked from the rear by certain theological 
circles on the ground that the church is thereby more and more 
secularized and strengthened in her statistical vanity. Such at- 
tacks must rightly offend all those who are actually working them- 
selves to weariness and exhaustion on the front. In reality the 
rescue work of our deacon and deaconess houses, carried on by 
means of services of worship, education, spiritual care, and pro- 
ductive labor on behalf of the needy and downcast, is one of the 
few forms of preaching the boundless grace of God which the 
church still has today with which to confront socialism and which 
it can use to fruitful effect. 

But the church, which lives by the mercy of God and whose 
heart should therefore be with the poor and afflicted, cannot say 
that its task is finished with the salvaging of the victims which it 
rescues from the economic and moral catastrophes of the present 
day. It must also fight and protest against intolerable living con- 
ditions, conditions which must with an almost certain, fatal neces- 
sity lead and drive every one who lives in them into sin and despair 
of God. It has been rightly said that “there is a will of God also 
concerning the conditions in which souls live, not only the behavior 
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of souls.’*® This statement and requirement stand only seemingly 
in contradiction to that which was set forth in the introduction as 
characteristic of the strict Lutheran dualism between the King- 
dom of God and the world. For all these conservative, guiding 
principles of the Reformation make one tacit assumption, namely, 
that the civil ordinances which it is right to serve loyally and 
without changing are not contrary to God’s law. The sixteenth 
article expressly says, ‘‘Christians . . . must necessarily obey their 
magistrates and laws, save only then when they command any 
sin; for then they must rather obey God than men.’ The greatest 
peril of the present hour is that so many earthly vocations, jobs, 
and positions have no connection with God (in fact, some of them 
have become anti-godly ) ; and it is difficult for a Christian in these 
positions even to hold on to his faith, to say nothing of practicing 
it in his calling as such. There are callings today of which it can 
no longer be said that one should remain in them in persuance of 
the divine calling (juxta vocationem). 

A recent book entitled Schicksale hinter Schreibmaschinen 
has revealed in a most shocking manner how generally young 
stenographers in the film industry find themselves in sexual bond- 
age, in bondage above all because a refusal invariably brings dis- 
missal by the manager and, with the constant oversupply in the 
labor market, the inevitable relapse into the despairing mass on 
the dole. Or we think of the hundreds of thousands of young 
women employees in road houses, liqueur lounges, variety theatres, 
and cabarets, or the industrial workers who every day in the 
course of their work must fill the automatic dispensing machines 
in the big cities with contraceptive devices. All of them in the 
substance of their calling serve the power of evil. They are sur- 
rounded by the pestilential, poisonous breath of impurity and per- 
versity during every hour of their work and it penetrates the very 
purpose and content of their occupations. However, when the civil 
government in city or country looks upon all this with unconcern, 


6 Cf. P. Althaus, Religidser Sozialismus, Grundfragen der christlichen Sozialethik 
(Giitersloh, 1921), p. 44. 
7 Jacobs, op. cit., p. 42. 
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as we all know is very generally the case today, and rather pro- 
motes than checks the open power of sin; when one liquor license 
after another is granted, one magazine, one kiosk after another 
is permitted to dispense salacious pictures; then Christianity has 
the right and the duty to step out of its hidden, interior working 
with souls and take up the outward struggle because the temporal 
power is no longer doing what it actually is supposed to do. When 
luxurious public buildings become more important to a govern- 
ment than the elimination of the housing shortage, than the pro- 
vision of private homes as the basis for a humanly worthy family 
life, then the church must be on guard—and not only on election 
day—to see that the misery and misfortune of external conditions 
do not destroy the inner blessing of family life. 

Basically, the socio-ethical norms of Lutheranism have re- 
tained their full validity and the aim will always remain to be 
able to turn back to them. But the tremendously altered state of 
the world today forces the church to assume tasks which are really 
not her tasks.* It is the one tragic and yet inescapable calamity of 
our time. And it will only be sustained with impunity by the church 
if it takes a tighter grip on the Word and clings to it more faith- 
fully and tenaciously as the one really supporting foundation of 
its task and, when thus fortified, reaches deep down with the other 
arm into the actual, corrupt life of the world in struggle and at- 
tack, protest and reconstruction. And today—when so many re- 
gimes have become first arbitrary and autocratic, then atheistic, 
and finally almost demonic, and the human beings who have been 
sold to the rule of these powers possess neither the spirit nor the 
strength to extricate themselves from these evil entanglements— 
this is the message and the service that is being waited for. May 
it be given to our church to hear this special call of the hour and 
also the strength to act! It is certainly not contrary to the spirit, 

8 P. Althaus, Der Geist der lutherischen Ethik im Augsburgischen Bekenntnis 
(Miinchen, 1930), p. 45: “The evangelical Church, when it is called upon today to declare 
anew its confession concerning ‘civil affairs,’ cannot be satisfied merely to repeat the 
sixteenth article of the Augsburg Confession. Today the theonomy of the civil orders 
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false autonomy.” 
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but in the spirit and intention of the Reformers. Luther once called 
upon the Christian nobility of the German nation for help against 
usury, luxury, immorality, and beggary among the people, and 
they did help him. Today we lack Godfearing men among the 
leaders of wordly concerns, and this makes the help of the church 
absolutely necessary. But it must be understood as only an in- 
terimistic help, accompanied constantly by the fourth petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer and the intercession in the great prayer of the 
church for good government and for devout and faithful men in 
authority, that the church may again do what it is meant to do 
as the church and that the civil government may again rightly 
perform what is its part and its duty in the sight of God. 

The claim that the church can and should set about recon- 
structing civil, economic, and industrial life in a new fashion from 
the bottom up is often exaggerated beyond all bounds by well- 
meaning but completely impractical, romantic enthusiasts. Paul 
Tillich, who certainly may be credited with having an excellent 
literary knowledge of proletarian life, has in his essay on “Class 
Conflict and Religious Socialism” set down four burdens which 
constantly weigh upon the life of the industrial worker.’ There is 

9 Religidse Verwirklickung (Berlin, 1930), p. 200 ff. 
the hazard of uncertainty, the possibility of losing his job at any 
moment; the cheerlessness of his outlook, the hopelessness of ever 
lifting himself in any way above his present mode of existence; 
the feeling of being an outcast from the unity of society; and, 
connected with this, the consciousness of the total senselessness of 
life, the despair of life’s having any meaning at all, which last is 
repeatedly given most shocking expression in the chance remarks 
of these workers. Nevertheless it must now be frankly admitted 
that even the church could not remove a large part of this distress, 
even if she were to throw herself ever so loyally, devotedly, and 
vicariously into the task of curing the external distress of the 
world. For example, the church cannot fully protect the proletariat 
from the dreadful state of being constantly threatened by loss of 
work. Every change in technics, every silly folly of innovation in 
fashion with its rage for continual change, every move of an 
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American industrial king can lead to the closing of factories and 
unemployment for thousands among us. The church cannot elimi- 
nate from the world the distress that daily threatens the health 
and life of miners because this distress lies in the very nature of 
this kind of work. Really to eliminate it would mean to liberate 
the cosmos from the woes in which it lies, a body fallen and given 
over to death by Christ. Likewise, nothing can be done about the 
deadening monotony of “labor which has the staccato rhythm of 
repetition,’ nor about the cheerless work on an assembly-line belt, 
nor much about the conglomeration of people in the large cities 
and its concomitant homelessness, unless we decide to throw out 
technology altogether as an offspring of the devil; but no one, not 
even those who have been enslaved by it, ventures to recommend 
such a step.” 

But if the church cannot take from the worker the misery of 
uncertainty and the threat of mechanical processes, it can at least 
attack curatively the other two roots of the evil which Tillich has. 
called the smart of ostracism and the meaninglessness of life. The 
redemptive task of the church in the face of the social need of our 
day is to see that those who feel themselves constantly shunted 
aside and cast out by society are given the honor and dignity which 
their hard calling merits just as fully as any other. The church 
cannot through its influence resolve many of the antagonisms and 
contradictions in the realm of economics and employment. To re- 
quire this of her is to build castles in the clouds. But it can and 
should become a place where these contradictions may be brought 
together in brotherly understanding of one another and sincere 
regard and common prayer and intercession for one another. At 
this point all of us together, down to the present day, have been 
much too individualistic and prejudiced; we have too little under- 
stood the elements of the Lord’s Supper as signa unitatis, too little 
as living, preaching signs of the fellowship of members of the 


10 Ci. W. Herbst, Das Problem der industriellen Arbeit und die christliche Ethik. 
Reinhold Seeberg-Festschrift, II (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 336 ff. Also Hendrik de Man, 
Der Kampf um die Arbeitsfreude, eine Untersuchung auf Grund der Aussagen von 78 
Industriearbeitern und Angestellten (Jena, 1927), pp. 198-248. 
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Body of Christ. Thus whole classes of the people have lost the 
hope that such a thing as a true fellowship exists at all on earth, 
and with this hope they have also lost the meaning and the joy of 
life. However, when we proclaim to the world the message that 
the aim of God’s loving plan is the forming of one many-membered 
body under the one Head, Jesus Christ, where every member will 
receive his proper burden and dignity in the sight of God, and 
when we not only proclaim this message but also allow it by the 
grace of God to take form in the living cells of local congregations ; 
then more will have been accomplished toward the solution of the 
social problem than if we think we must fight technology in the 
name of the church, re-introduce the spinning-wheel like Gandhi, 
and glorify Tolstoi’s cultural nihilism. The order of the day for 
us, in the face of the terrific modern problems created by industry, 
technology, and business, cannot be hatred, enmity, and destruc- 
tion of these worlds. On the contrary, all these things can only 
make stronger the call of the church to the community: Bear ye 
one another’s burdens! 


THe Hore or Wortp-TRANSFORMATION 


Confronted by modern industrial and social problems and 
stresses, we are pushed to an extremity where even the church’s 
will to sanctification in this world reaches its limits. But these limi- 
tations with which we are so concretely confronted point to another 
limit of much greater power and significance. We mean the end 
of all things, the day of Jesus Christ, the transformation of the 
world. Perhaps the severest strain upon our faith is that as Chris- 
tians we are required to keep on working and serving in the face 
of the fact that there is no promise of victory or triumph here in 
history, in the church, up to the hour of midnight, but that, on 
the contrary, there is only the promise of persecution, martyrdom, 
and the rising power of Antichrist. That we should not forget this, 
that we should not fall into a secularized chiliasm in the form of 
a naive faith in progress by way of evolution or revolution—this 


11 Cf. P. Althaus, Communio sanctorum (Minchen, 1929), pp. 75-78. 
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is the warning of the sixteenth article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. Here a definite safeguard is erected against all fanatical 
dreams of paradise on earth, as if by mere betterment of social 
conditions we could bring in the Kingdom of God on this earth 
in complete clarity and truth without the world-transformation, 
without the death and resurrection of the cosmos. That we should 
not weaken and despair despite these dark cloud-shadows but 
rather stand alert and ready in untiring service until the last hour 
of the evening of the world—to help us in this is the purpose of 
the seventeenth article with its witness to the second coming of 
Christ which awakens the sense of responsibility and joy. 

The eschatological reference, to be sure, at first appears to 
the proletarian a ridiculous consolation, a putting off of his present 
distress by holding out hope for his deliverance in some far off 
cloudland. And here it is the difficult but not impossible task of 
our preaching to show him how in truth the forward-looking 
Maranatha-view brings his hope nearer than does the upward- 
looking Platonic view toward a non-carnal world of ideas. The 
earth is to become the locale of God’s righteousness, and corporal- 
ity will be the end of the way of God. The proletarian hope for 
the future is passionately opposed to all abstract dissipations of 
religion into a pure, pale inwardness, a false, spiritualized inner- 
worldliness or otherworldliness. The Christian hope for the future 
is even more opposed to this spiritualization of religion. For it 
“the consummation is not opposed to creation but rather it is the 
consummation of this very creation which is opposed to the world 
of sin.”** On this point our pastoral conversation and preaching 
must constantly seek to renew contact. 

Finally, the question may still be posed as to whether all that 
has been said is not much too abstractly theological, too much of 
a stopping place and too little front-line fighting. The gap between 
our theological speaking from pulpit or professor’s chair and the 
brutal realities in industrial centers is admittedly immense. And 


12 H. D. Wendland, “Zur Grundlegung der christlichen Sozialethik,” in Zeitschrift 
fiir systematische Theologie, VII, 1 (1929), p. 40. 
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yet it is true that all physical, earthly, and economic ills always 
have a spiritual root, and therefore the stairs may and must be 
swept also from the top by means of such fundamental reflections 
based upon the Word of God and upon faith. Theology is not only 
capable of making the church’s preaching sound or sick, it can also 
have a healing or a devastating effect upon social ethics. May it be 
given to us to see and to understand the social question ever more 
clearly in the light of those deepest, ultimate realities: the creation, 
the fall, reconciliation, redemption, and world-transformation, of 
which and by which alone the Scriptures and the Confession speak 
and live. But may we then also become ever more faithful in the 
concrete realization of this Christian Confession! 


KEY TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


MERLE WILLIAM BOYER 
Carthage, Illinois 


O MENTION the philosophy of the Middle Ages is to use an expression 
that has widely differing connotations. Use the phrase in the presence 
of a Roman Catholic philosopher and he will immediately think of the great 
days of Albertus Magnus and Aquinas when philosophy reached its highest 
development as the handmaid of theology. Use the same expression in pos- 
itivistic circles and the positivist will wonder how you can bring yourself to 
speak of philosophy to refer to the dogmatic contortions of superstitious 
theologians. To most people who have a casual acquaintance with philosophy 
the term “medieval philosophy” will arouse uneasy feelings of confusion and 
uncertainty. They will recall the names of a host of teachers and writers such 
as Anselm, Abelard, Hugo of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Duns Scotus, 
Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, William of Occam, Roger Bacon, and Meister 
Eckhart. They will recall that these men wrote massive volumes in medieval 
Latin using a strange technical terminology that is practically meaningless for 
any but the specialist and the antiquarian. The Protestant is likely to recall 
also that some of these men have been canonized by the Roman Catholic 
Church. He may be only too ready to consider this an excuse for ignoring the 
contributions of medieval thought as of no significance for contemporary so- 
ciety and certainly of no significance for Protestant thought. This is an easy 
way out for the Protestant who has never paused to inquire why many of 
the greatest teachers of the medieval church were not canonized by Rome. 
This paper offers an interpretation of the philosophy of the Middle Ages that 
will, it is hoped, lead to a better understanding of the significance of that 
period for Protestant thought. 

Renewed study of the Middle Ages is important for Protestantism for 
two reasons. First of all it can be said that to study the history of medieval 
philosophy is to be made fully aware of the origins of Protestant thought 
on the one hand and of its originality on the other. In the second place the 
unbiased study of the thought of the Middle Ages may serve to show the 
lacunae in Protestant thought, that is, it may bring to light unsolved problems 
that have been inherited from the Middle Ages through the Reformation. 
Both of these contributions are important for Protestantism today; the first, 
as a means of bringing continuity into the life of Protestantism as a part of 
the ecumenical church; the second, as a means of meeting the attacks directed 
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against Protestantism by secularism on the one hand and the Roman Catholic 
Church on the other. Our chief interest here is to clarify the nature of the 
philosophical bonds that tie Protestant thought to the Middle Ages. 

The first prerequisite for an understanding of the significance of the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages is an appreciation of the fact that the philos- 
ophers of the Middle Ages were motivated by an inner drive to construct a 
new Christian world-view that would meet the needs of western culture. The 
victorious barbarian tribes of North Europe received from the disintegrating 
Roman Empire the great gift of the Christian religion. One of the char- 
acteristics of the Christian religion is that it has a dynamic power to remold 
the life of a people by awakening within men an awareness of their poten- 
tialities. Christianity is a culturally creative religion. This means that even 
though there is a central stream of Christian continuity among all peoples 
that are influenced by the Christian religion, each successive group of con- 
verts experiences a drive toward the creation of cultural forms that will offer 
adequate expression for their new and unique experience of the truth of the 
Gospel. 

The philosophers of the Middle Ages who were unconsciously engaged 
in this task of constructing a new Christian world-view did not work in an 
intellectual vacuum. They began their task of construction using the material 
at hand. For the men of the Middle Ages that philosophical material was 
transplanted on the whole from the philosophy of the Graeco-Roman culture. 
It included elements of Platonism inherited through the church fathers, the 
mystical tradition of Neo-Platonism inherited through the pseudo-Dionysiac 
writings, and above all the logical writings of Aristotle. The clerical phi- 
losophers of the Middle Ages went to work on this material with a fanatical 
intensity never witnessed before or since in the annals. of the history of 
philosophy. Ten thousand students crowded the university quarter of Paris, 
the center of philosophical learning in medieval times. Religious orders be- 
came champions of abstruse philosophical positions and went into dialectical 
battle against opposing orders that championed differing but equally abstruse 
positions. Little by little the new philosophical structure of western culture 
arose in intellectual centers, paralleiing the gradual painstaking rise of the 
Gothic cathedrals in the cathedral towns. This new temple of the spirit had 
its foundation in Platonism. The superstructure that arose in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was essentially Aristotelian. The flying buttresses, 
the stained glass windows, the infinite wealth of decoration was furnished by 
Neo-Platonic mysticism. Let us not be led astray, however. These elements 
from the philosophers of the ancient world could not be used before they 
were reworked, reinterpreted, reinvigorated, perhaps even distorted into un- 
recognizable shapes by men who were Christians before they were philosophers. 

The genius of the philosophers of the Middle Ages rests in their titanic 
endeavor to use the philosophical forms of the Graeco-Roman world for the 
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construction of a philosophy that would meet the needs of western Chris- 
tianity. The tragedy of their long struggle rests in the fact that in the end 
many of them became aware that this could not be done, and that the new 
life of western Christianity must somehow shatter the static forms of Graeco- 
Roman thought or become stultified intellectually and religiously. It became 
increasingly clear for many of the philosophers that the finite world-view of 
Greek Aristotelianism combined with the institutional needs of an ecclesiastical 
world-power centered in the papacy meant the debasing of western Chris- 
tianity rather than its liberation and fulfillment. When this realization took 
root and became a conviction for many men,-the.breakup of the medieval 
philosophical synthesis was inevitable. The cathedral of the spirit must have 
a firmer foundation than Plato, so the philosophers went beyond Plato to 
discover the Bible and the dynamic concept of the Word of God. The new 
cathedral of the spirit must not be truncated by an imperious hierarchy that 
would imprison the spirit of man for all time by fixing a low-lying roof on 
the cathedral of his soul and saying thus far and no further. The philosophers 
whose spirits were too great and adventurous and intense to be satisfied with 
the comforting peace of a limited salvation in a limited universe from a 
limited state of sinfulness were constrained to seek for release from the power 
of a church that would prevent man from becoming what he must become 
if he is to remain man, namely, a morally independent and responsible being. 
In the end it was the rediscovery of grace and justification by faith that 
shattered the low-lying roof and opened the infinite for the spirit of man. 
Henceforth it would be impossible for man to rest complacently in the com- 
forting arms of a Mary-cultus. Henceforth man must face the tensions of life 
without delusion. The universe is recognized as dynamic rather than static. 
Man’s inner life is seen to be dialectical rather than unilateral. Man ceases 
forever to be an earth-child, at home in a universe that he himself had con- 
structed in line with his own desires and his own fears. Henceforth he knows 
himself as man, created in the image of God, possessing capacity for tension 
and growing to maturity as he learns through faith to increase that tension 
capacity. 

The struggle of medieval philosophy to free Christianity from the li:mita- 
tions of the Graeco-Roman world-view is seen most clearly if we fix our at- 
tention on the two major problems of the schoolmen that remain today as 
major concerns for the Christian. These problems can be restated as the 
problem of the nature of the Christian church and the problem of the nature 
of the Christian man. It is difficult for modern man to understand the Middle 
Ages because these very significant problems were approached from a purely 
theoretical point of view. Since the learned alone were in a position to con- 
cern themselves with these matters the discussions were conducted on an 
abstract level. This fact accounts to a large degree for the apparently arid 
and impractical nature of the debates. The first problem cited above was con- 
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sidered in an almost cryptic manner by logicians and epistemologists as the 
problem of the nature of universals. 

Aristotle’s logic is essentially a logic of classes, the characteristic form 
of man’s thought in Aristotle, namely, the syllogism, being nothing more or 
less than the working out of the relations of inclusion and exclusion of classes. 
At a very early period in the history of medieval thought the philosophers 
began a debate on the nature of classes as universals, that is, as genera and 
species. This debate never ceased to interest the scholars. The medieval 
“realists” who said that universals were ante rem, substantial existences apart 
from things, were following in the footsteps of Plato. Those who emphasized 
the universals as in re, that is, as expressing real similarities in things but 
having no substantial existence apart from things, were in the tradition of 
Aristotle. The nominalists who said that the universals were post rem, that is, 
mere names expressing the qualities of particular things, were among the 
early thinkers of the western world who unconsciously recognized that the 
forms of Graeco-Roman thought could be handicaps as well as aids in the 
intellectual and spiritual development of the new culture. The numerous 
variations on the theme of the nature of universals show the vigor of medieval 
thought. On the other hand it also shows its inveterate weakness for weasel 
words and verbose argumentation. As many as twelve distinct positions arose, 
each offering its own subtile arguments and variations, each clamoring for 
acceptance by the church, the ultimate authority in matters of reason as in 
matters of faith. 

It is a mistake to interpret the subtility of the arguments on the thorny 
problem of universals as merely a matter of intellectual gymnastics of interest 
only to the logician. The theologians were deeply concerned, of course, for 
one’s position on this question determined one’s attitude toward the Trinitarian 
formula. Nominalists were able to force the realists toward a pantheistic 
position, while nominalists like Roscellinus were driven by the realists to 
affirm the opposite heresy of tri-theism. This problem was of preeminent im- 
portance, too, for the history of methodology in philosophy and science. In 
matters of methodology the influence of the realists strengthened mysticism, 
the mediating position of the Thomists strengthened the combined authority 
of papacy and Aristotle tempered with rationalism, and the nominalist posi- 
tion opened the way for empiricism. However, the question of methodology 
was always of secondary importance in the Middle Ages; and since the ques- 
tion of the Trinity was recognized very early to be a matter for faith rather 
than philosophy and soon ceased to be considered in connection with the 
problem of universals, it was primarily with regard to the doctrine of the 
nature of the church that the problem of universals had direct bearing and 
practical significance. Alfred Weber emphasizes this point when he writes: 


The Catholic or universal Church does not merely aim to be an aggregation of par- 
ticular Christian communities and of the believers composing them; she regards herself 
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as a superior power, as a reality distinct from and independent of the individuals be- 
longing to the fold. If the Idea, that is, the general or universal, were not a reality, 
‘the Church’ would be a mere collective term, and the particular churches, or rather 
the individuals composing them, would be the only realities. Hence, the church must be 
realistic, and declare with the Academy: Universals are real.t 


We see from the above quotation that it was especially important for 
Roman Catholicism that the realist position be maintained with regard to 
the doctrine of the church. This was likewise true for the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, without which the Roman Catholic cultus of the mass could not 
be maintained. The mediating Aristotelian realism of Aquinas served to meet 
the needs of Roman Catholicism in this respect. In the realm of nature 
universals were recognized as having no separate existence apart from things. 
In the realm of the supernatural, universals were recognized as subsisting 
in the mind of God. The true church, however, is not only regarded as pro- 
totype in the mind of God but as established as a divine institution on earth 
wherever the church partakes of the essential elements of this prototype, 
namely, the universal, “church.” Since this essential element is transmitted 
only through the succession of St. Peter there can be no true church, it is 
claimed, apart from Rome. Likewise in the matter of the Eucharist, the Mass 
is fruitful for salvation only because the miracle of transubstantiation enables 
the essence of the universal, “body of Christ,” to be present even though the 
accidents, that is the qualities, of the elements remain unchanged. 

What is the significance of this problem of the nature of universals for 
Protestantism? The significance for Protestants rests in the fact that. the 
Reformers adopted the nominalist position as the theoretical basis for their 
attack upon the papal doctrine of the church. The intrinsic development of 
medieval thought had reached the point where the dynamic of Christian living 
could find an ally in a potentially dynamic world-view. Christianity in the 
western world could no longer be kept within the limits of a static church 
organization. No longer could the form of the church be mistaken for its 
essence. Henceforth the essence of the church rested with the individual, the 
priesthood of all believers. Thus the church won its freedom, and with that 
freedom the church came face to face with the essentially dialectical nature 
of Christianity. Henceforth the church of the Word can know no peace as a 
visible church. Henceforth the communion of saints must be in the world and 
not of the world, a church striving for the infinite, the eternal; a church that 
is even now in the kingdom and yet always in the process of becoming the 
kingdom. The grandeur of Protestantism rests in the fact that it is ever re- 
newed by being made continually aware of these tensions through the Word 


1 Alfred Weber, History of Philosophy, trans. Frank Thilly (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925), p. 171. Weber reminds us that the term “realist” meant “idealist” 
in the Middle Ages, that is, the direct opposite of what it means now. 
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of God. The tragedy of Protestantism rests in the fact that it is so difficult 
for the churches and for the individual Christian to accept these tensions. 
The weakness of Protestantism rests in the fact that it continually seeks to 
avoid these tensions, in which case it becomes pathetically weak and frivolous 
—deserving the scorn of the Church of Rome and the indifference of the 
world. 

Turning to the second problem that dominated the interest of medieval 
philosophy, the problem of the nature of the Christian man, we find that here 
again the discussion is theoretical even though it does not move on the same 
lofty level of abstraction as was the case with the problem of the nature of 
the church. Perhaps this was due to the fact that one was in less danger of 
being accused of heresy because of his views on the nature of man. Con- 
sequently, there was not the same need for hiding incipient heretical views 
beneath the cloak of subtile abstraction. 

The problem of the nature of man came to a climax in the heated debate 
between Scotists, Thomists, and mystics as to the relative primacy of the 
will, the intellect, and mystical intuition. What does it mean to say that man 
is created in the image of God? What does it mean to say that there is an 
“analogy of being” between man and God which makes it possible for man to 
gain appreciation of the nature of God or for God to reveal himself to man? 
The classical position of Graeco-Roman philosophy on this crucial point was 
that man was essentially man because of the possession of the faculty of 
reason. On the other hand the classical Hebraic view emphasized the will, 
man’s power to choose between right and wrong, as constituting the faculty 
that distinguishes man from all other creatures. 


The Thomists were true followers of Aristotle and the Greek world-view 
when they championed the cause of reason. In this connection Weber writes 
as follows: 


Thomistic determinism, assuming as it does the superiority of the intellect over the will, 
has the true ring of Catholic philosophy. By bending the will beneath the yoke of an 
absolute principle, it humiliates the self-love of the individual, destroys his confidence in 
his own powers, and makes him conscious of his insignificance.” 


This absolute principle of Thomism was at the same time rationalistic, au- 
thoritarian, and hierarchical. The Scotists on the other hand affirmed that 
man was essentially man created in the image of God, not so much because 
of the possession of reason as because of the possession of will. Man has 
formal freedom, that is, he may will or not will. He has material freedom or 
freedom of choice. 


2 Weber, op. cit., p. 197. 
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Duns Scotus, the doctor subtilis, who most adequately defended this 
latter position had no intention of weakening the authority of the papacy. 
He was convinced that onfy through the maintenance of his position could 
the church remain the moral teacher of all Europe. For him, as for all orthodox 
thinkers, the church remained the only arbiter of right and wrong. The church 
alone possessed the map that furnished the guidance that would enable one 
to attain salvation. Consequently, there was little danger that the Scotist view 
would weaken the power of the papacy, and as a matter of fact their teaching 
was adopted as an aid to the encouragement of. good works. The Scotist 
doctrine of man added weight-to the dominant Semi-Pelagian trend that 
characterized the life of the church in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Their views encouraged the growth of activist saints in opposition to the 
earlier medieval emphasis on sainthood as contemplative. Despite this service 
to the medieval church Scotus, like the nominalist leader Occam, was never 
canonized. The papacy was aware that there were dangerous tendencies in the 
Scotist solution of the problem of the nature of the Christian man. Weber 
writes; 


By his emphatic affirmation of individual liberty, the subtile doctor proclaimed a 
new principle, an anti-authoritative power, which grew from century to century, and 
finally led to the emancipation of the religious conscience and the downfall of ecclesias- 
tical tradition as the supreme authority in matters of faith and conscience.® 


The tradition of mysticism in the. Middle Ages as seen in men like 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo of St. Victor offered a third solution to the 
problem of the nature of the Christian man. Man could be said to be created 
in the image of God because of the possession of an “inner spark,” a mystical 
intuition which enabled God to arouse a religious response in the inner life 
of man. In the fourteenth century this tradition received new power in the 
rise of a new type of piety among the Brothers of the Common Lot in Hoiland 
and northern Europe. The so-called Devotio Moderna developed by these men 
shifted the center of worship from devotion to the Virgin Mary to the imita- 
tion of Christ. For them, imitation of Christ was the essential step in the 
technique of the mystic that would lead from purification, through illumina- 
tion, to unification with God. These mystics of northern Europe, like all 
medieval mystics, found their reward in the beatific vision; but in addition 
they were convinced that their wills were merged through the mystical ex- 
perience into the eternal will of God. The spark of the divine latent in all 
men could be cultivated by imitation of Christ to yield contact with God and 
a renewal of Christian life. ; 

The unrelenting struggle as to the nature of man went on throughout 
the Middle Ages in cloister, in philosopher’s study, in the debates of uni- 


3 Weber, op. cit., p. 199. 
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versity classroom. Even though the philosophers were not fully aware of 
their goals, the debate can now be seen as part of the long struggle for re- 
ligious freedom. Man could never be religiously free as long as he was bound 
to the static, rationalistic system of Thomistic curialism. The enlightened 
might be privileged to reach lofty levels of the degrees of knowledge under 
the latter system. The common man, however, could never hope for satisfac- 
tion of his religious longings except through the mediatorial office of the 
church, and this mediatorial office was increasingly ineffective for many. The 
Scotists with their emphasis on the will offered new hope for man. Here again, 
however, many failed to find satisfaction religiously. Strive as vigorously as 
they might to subdue the will, many discovered in the end that the will re- 
mained corrupted inwardly no matter how great the store of good works 
might be to their credit. If this were true for men in the seclusion of the 
cloister, what hope could be offered for men living in the world? The 
Brothers of the Common Lot went a step further in the process of freeing 
man religiously. All who chose to follow the mystic way could find hope and 
guidance in their teachings whether in the world or in the monastery. But 
the mystic way is not for all men. The divine spark does not appear to be a 
universal characteristic of man. The result was that mysticism tended to 
develop its own religious élite, as proudly aware of their own superiority as 
were the Thomists with their emphasis on the rational soul or the Scotists 
with their emphasis on the material freedom of the will. 

The process of freeing man religiously that had begun in the philosopher’s 
study was carried to its completion in the Reformation with its central doc- 
trine of justification by faith. It cannot be said that the Reformers were 
either Scotists or mystics. All that can be affirmed is that in their conscious 
attempts to free the individual religiously, they were heirs of the unconscious 
strivings of men who had preceded them, and among these men must be in- 
cluded some of the great philosophers of the Middle Ages. The men of the 
latter group were men of the Middle Ages who took for granted the medievai 
synthesis based on a Christianity limited to the thought forms of Graeco- 
Roman philosophy enforced by a totalitarian ecclesiasticism. The men of the 
Reformation were men of the modern world who knew that western man 
could never be religiously free as a Christian man until these thought forms 
were shattered even though they could never be completely destroyed. 

The complex mosaic of medieval thought takes on a more meaningful 
pattern viewed in the light of the two central problems of medieval thought 
sketched above. The history of medieval philosophy is the history of the quest 
of a people to attain freedom for the fulfillment of their apperception of the 
Christian Gospel. In the end medieval philosophy helped to lay the founda- 
tion for western Christian civilization by showing the path the church and 
the individual must follow to obtain freedom from the domination of a static 
world-view. Evangelical Christianity must never permit it to be affirmed that 
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Protestantism is based on a purely negative protest. The Reformation carried 
forward the positive drive toward the formation of a new world-view. The 
continuity between the Reformation and the central progressive current of 
medieval thought can and must be maintained. The glory of medieval phi- 
losophy is seen in the contributions that were made in the creation of a new 
temple of the soul for western man. Considering the handicaps that had to be 
overcome by medieval philosophy with its roots in a semi-barbarian society, 
these contributions must be regarded as remarkable. They constitute part of 
the great philosophical heritage of western man. The Protestant who rejects 
this heritage as the sole possession of the Roman Catholic Church is making 
a grave mistake. If Protestantism does not keep alive its heritage in the 
Middle Ages, this heritage will most certainly be lost, for the simple reason 
that Roman Catholicism cannot understand and has no desire to utilize ele- 
ments of the heritage of the Middle Ages foreign to its own genius. 


JOHN CASPAR STOEVER, LUTHERAN PIONEER 


ROY L. WINTERS 
Royersford, Pennsylvania 


ART of the inscription on a monument that has been raised to perpetuate 


the appreciation of a grateful posterity for the activities of a Lutheran 
pioneer in America reads: 


ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
Joun Caspar STOEVER 
PASTOR OF THE LUTHERAN CONGREGATION 
AT Hi~t_t CuHurcH FoR 46 YEARS. 


From that commanding spot in the cemetery of Hill Church, near Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, where the marker stands, the eye beholds the rich and 
fertile acres of Lebanon Valley. Of these about eight hundred were in 
the possession of the aggressive missionary. To the left, about three miles 
distant, lies the city of Lebanon itself, a portion of which Stoever once owned 
as the controlling member of the Lebanon Land Company. In all directions 
—north, into the regions of Lebanon Township and the long districts of 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Paxtang; to the east, among the settlers on the 
banks of the meandering Tulpehocken Creek and in hilly Berks County; to 
the south, where the Conestoga flows through productive Lancaster County 
and to the far flung recesses of Maryland and Virginia; and to the west, 
where he labored among his countrymen in the confines of York County— 
such was his immense parish. Through this vast territory the pioneer preacher 
journeyed for a half-century to bring Word and Sacrament to his fellow 
believers who later were organized into the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
under the leadership of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 

The Stoevers, father and son, were natives of the Rhine Valley, Ger- 
many. They came to America in that extensive movement of population that 
brought more than 100,000 Germans to this country. The principal source of 
German emigration was the Palatinate. There were two provinces by that 
name. One was the Lower or Rhenish Palatinate which, as the name indicates, 
bordered on the Rhine River. The other, Upper Palatinate, was located in 
the north-eastern section of the present state of Bavaria. 

Various reasons have been ascribed for the eagerness of the Palatines 
to leave their homeland in search of a fresh start in the New World. The 
wars of Louis XIV of France, the invasion in 1689 by General Louvain dur- 
ing the War of the Grand Alliance, and the conquest under Marshall Villars 
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in May, 1707—all did their share in ravaging the rich Palatinate. Related to 
the destruction resulting from political wars were the strife and confusion 
wrought by religious dissensions. The principle of cuius regio eius religto, the 
religion of the ruler is the religion of his subjects, adopted at the Peace of 
Augsburg in 1555, brought an ever deepening instability into the church life 
of the sturdy Palatines. The natural wanderlust of the Germans whetted 
by the fantastic descriptions of the “Neulanders,” agents for the shipping 
concerns, and the avidity to share in the spoils of the New World added 
adventure to the American colonial enterprise. - 

A further question arises out of the general emigration of the Germans 
to America: Why did the Palatines prefer Pennsylvania to the other colonies? 
In his German and Swiss Settlements in Colonial Pennsylvania, Oscar Kuhns 
states that “of all the regions into which the German emigrants made their 
way, Pennsylvania proved to be the land of greatest popularity. Here they 
were more numerous and more important than the Germans of all the other 
states combined.” 

One chain of reasons might be characterized as external persuasion. The 
visits of George Fox and William Penn to Germany were of tremendous 
significance in bringing the advantages of Penn’s Woods to the attention of 
prospective settlers. Penn’s third trip, which was made shortly aiter he had 
received his grant of land from Charles II, resulted directly in the settlement 
of Germantown. The pamphlets prepared by William Penn and Benjamin 
Furly, together with the publicity efforts of Francis Daniel Pastorius and 
Daniel Falckner, were salient factors in attracting the Palatines to the colony 
that perpetuates the name of its illustrious founder. 

A second external element had a telling influence upon the development 
of the middle colony. It was the liberal government established by William 
Penn. The Holy Experiment, as the venture was called, was based upon 
principles that were particularly attractive to the oppressed and persecuted 
non-conformists and the harassed inhabitants of the Rhine Valley. Here there 
should be perfect democracy, complete religious liberty, equality in justice, 
and fairness in dealing with the Indians and neighbors; here love and brother- 
hood would make military preparedness unnecessary ; here a man’s word was 
to be his bond. Writing in Pennsylvania: A Primer, Barr Feree states that 
this generosity of spirit makes possible the claim that Pennsylvania was the 
most successful of the proprietary colonies in America (p. 71). 

It must not be presumed, however, that the preference for Penn’s Prov- 
ince consisted mainly in external elements like liberality of government and 
the persuasive powers of pamphlets. Pennsylvania was blessed with two other 
qualities that made a distinct appeal to the Palatines. They are the climate 
and the soil. “As respects climate,” writes Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
“Pennsylvania is for Germans the best province in America.” 
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The soil of the regions in which the Germans established their settle- 
ments was invariably of limestone formation. A geological map reveals that 
Mother Nature has bestowed this luxuriant gift on the so-called Limestone 
Island, which lies adjacent to Philadelphia. It floors Berks and Lancaster 
counties; it prevails in the “Great Swamp” dotted by the cities of Easton, 
Allentown, Bethlehem, Reading, Lebanon, Lancaster, York, and Harrisburg. 
A loyal son of the Pennsylvania Germans and a keen observer of conditions 
among them has this to say, “The best soil in Pennsylvania for farming 
purposes is the limestone, and it is a significant fact that almost every acre 
of this soil is in possession of German farmers.” 

The advantages of Penn’s “Holy Experiment” did not, however, assure 
the highest type of settlers. The Halle Reports made to the officials in Europe 
described the land as being full of atheists, deists, naturalists, and free masons. 
Whatever was not tolerated in Europe found a place in democratic America. 
There were only a few schools. Many of the first houses of worship were 
temporary edifices, not sturdy enough to withstand the ravages of the natural 
elements. So appalling was the distress because of the shortage of preachers 
and teachers that hundreds of young people who were reared in pious homes 
received no formal religious education. The pathos of the situation is com- 
pressed into this statement quoted from a letter to Court Preacher Ziegen- 
hagen in 1739, “There is not one high-German preacher in the whole land 
except Caspar Stoever who is sixty English miles from Philadelphia.”’ 

Of the two Stoevers who labored in the colonial missionary field, the 
elder was born in Frankenberg, Hesse, in 1685. He was the son of Dietrick 
Stoever, a burgher and merchant in that city. His mother was Magdalena, 
the daughter of the Reverend Andrew Eberwein. Stoever became a school- 
master, teaching in Annweiler, where, in addition to his tasks as pedagogue, 
he served as church organist. He married a Gertraudt, whose family name is 
not known. She was a native of Amt Solingen, Duchy Berg, in Unter Pfalz. 
This is the north Rhine country. The son of this union, John Caspar Stoever, 
Jr., the subject of this sketch, was born December 21, 1707, at Luedorf in 
Amt Solingen. 

In his autobiography John Caspar Stoever, Jr., informs us that at the 
age of six he learned to read German perfectly in four weeks under his 
father’s instructions. After this he also commenced to study Latin under the 
same tutor. This instruction was supplemented by the teaching which was 
done by interested pastors: H. Nicolaus Muentz; H. Samuel Bratschisch; 
H. Valentine Kraft, who was pastor at Annweiler; Antonius Pfaffman, a 


pietist and author; and George Adolf Ruehfel, who preached at Sand in the 
Rhine diocese of Baden. They continued the Latin courses and also intro- 
duced him to the mysteries of the kindred language, Greek. Young Stoever’s 
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curriculum was expanded to include Hebrew, French, and Theology, which 
were taught by H. Knabel. 

Disturbed by the Jesuits, who were attempting to restore the Rhine 
country to Roman Catholicism, young Stoever was compelled to terminate 
his preparation for the Christian ministry. Father and son determined to 
leave the Fatherland and to reestablish themselves in the New World. Dur- 
ing the early summer of 1728 they journeyed on the Rhine River to Rotter- 
dam; thence to Deal, England, where their ship lifted anchor on June 15. 
Sailing on the vessel “James Goodwill,” which was mastered by David 
Crocket, the missionaries voyaged for nearly twelve weeks in company with 
ninety Palatines. They arrived at Philadelphia on September 11, 1728. On 
the list of passengers, appearing in the Pennsylvania Archives (Series II, 
Volume 3, p. 391) their names were entered as John Caspar Steffer, Senior, 
and John Caspar Steffer, Junior; but on the original and official oath of 
allegiance to the Crown of England and the Provincial Government of Penn- 
sylvania, to which they subscribed on the day of landing, they were enrolled 
as “John Caspar Stoever, Missionaire” and “John Caspar Stoever, S.S. 
Theol. Stud.” 

After their disembarkation they made their way to Trappe, where they 
resided for a year and a half.‘ During this period they journeyed through 
the primeval forests and over primitive roads to search out the settlements 
of their countrymen; and upon these visits they supplied the simple, spiritual 
needs for which the religious lives of the Pennsylvania colonists craved. Theo- 
dore E. Schmauk’ states that in 1729 baptisms were performed in Philadelphia 
and Lancaster. In all probability, these were the ministrations of the elder 
Stoever. The private ministerial journal (p. 53) of John Caspar Stoever, Jr., 
discloses that during the following year (1730) he solemnized marriages at 
Trappe, Hanover, Leacock, Tulpehocken, New Holland, Cocalico, and 
Macungie; baptisms were recorded at Trappe, Swatara, and Heidelberg. 

Although we can not infer that there was a period of inactivity in the 
careers of these missionaries (many ministrations were entered in 1731 and 
1732), it was not until the spring of 1733 that they entered upon the full 
exercise of their ministerial labors. On April 8 of this year John Caspar 
Stoever, Jr., was ordained by John Christian Schultze, the pastor of the 
Trappe, Falckner Swamp, and Philadelphia congregations. Stoever’s request 
for separation for the holy office had been refused by Daniel Falckner in the 
summer of 1731, Young Stoever found his opportunity for promotion to an 
authoritative ministry in the offer by Schultze to ordain him upon the condi- 
tion that Stoever would supply the congregations in the Philadelphia area, 
while he (Schultze) would be in Europe on a collection tour. 


1 Hallesche Nachrichten Vol. 1, p. 563, 
2 The Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, p. 248, 
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While the date of Stoever’s ordination is certain (he mentions it in his 
autobiography), the place where the ceremony was performed has been an 
item of dispute. It has been inferred (by F. J. F. Schantz) that the ordina- 
tion took place in Philadelphia. Another has suggested that Stoever was 
lifted to sacred authority in his Gemeinde an der Gogallico, the present Muddy 
Creek congregation located in Lancaster County. This possibility originates 
in Schultze’s intimate connections with this group. Indefeasible documentary 
evidence favors Trappe as the place where this energetic pioneer was set 
apart for the sacred office. In his diary (p. 220) Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
refers to Stoever’s ordination in the following way: “Stoever was ordained 
in a barn at Providence by that notorious minded Schultz.” A polemic docu- 
ment, the so-called “Confession of Tulpehocken,” maligns the character of 
Stoever when it speaks of “a certain Stiever who sometime previously had 
been irregularly ordained in a tavern called the Trappe by a deceiver named 
Schultz who was after imprisoned in Germany as a criminal.” When Stoever 
was accused by his enemies in the Tulpehocken Church feud that he was 
ordained to the holy ministry in so disreputable a place as the tavern at 
Trappe, he replied, “It took place in the barn or shed.” This had been erected 
as a place of worship.® 

Besides this documentary evidence there is also a romantic reason to 
favor Trappe as the scene of Stoever’s ordination. His life sketch states that 
“he was married at the same time to Maria Catarina.’’ The bride was the 
daughter of Christian Merckling and his wife Catarina, née Brticher. The 
Merckling family were members of the Trappe congregation. With what 
esteem the courting parson was regarded is indicated by a baptismal entry 
in the Trappe records under date of October 10, 1730: “Johann Caspar, the 
son of Christian Merckling.’’ Not only was the child undoubtedly named after 
the dashing parson but there is a touch of affectionate realism in noticing that 
the sponsor upon this occasion was “John Caspar Stoever, Evangelisch Lu- 
therischer Pfarrherr.” 

After the ordination of the younger Stoever, the elder missionary left 
the Pennsylvania field. He went to Virginia where he became the first regular 
pastor of the Lutheran congregation in that colony. Shortly after he had 
assumed charge of his new parish, the congregation decided to send its pastor 
and two laymen to Europe to collect funds. So successful was the visit that 
a later pastor, George Samuel Klug, reported in 1749 that the “parson re- 
ceives his salary liberally, and is not in the least burdensome on account of 
his support.’ 


John Caspar Stoever, Sr., tarried in Germany for a short period to 
spend some time with John Philip Fresenius, a distant relative. The particular 


3 Fresenius, Nachrichten, Vol. III, p. 548 ff. 
4 Acta Historica Ecclesiastica, Vol. XVIII, p. 612. 
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purpose of this visit was to receive further instruction in Christian doctrine 
and practical theology from this distinguished theologian. On the return 
voyage sickness overtook Stoever and he succumbed to its attacks. During 
his illness he prepared his last will and testament in which he appointed his 
“well-beloved son, John Caspar Stoever, minister of Canastaken’” (Cones- 
toga), as one of the executors; and he entreated the son, who had made 
periodic visits to the Virginia congregation while the father was absent, that 
he (the son) should become his successor, “if this beioved congregation would 
call thee for their minister in my place.’”® 

The withdrawal of the elder Stoever from the Pennsylvania field left 
this area open for the younger missionary. Now ordained and married, he 
established his home near New Holland and began with untiring energy to 
devote himself to his work both in the Philadelphia district and in the interior. 
It was for a definite purpose that the two missionaries had come_to the region 
of the Conestoga, and for that same reason the younger Stoever located there 
and concentrated his indefatigable efforts upon this field. The other sections 
into which the Stoevers had gone, Swatara, Heidelberg, New Hanover, 
Trappe, and Philadelphia, called for the accustomed spiritual administrations. 
The Lancaster County Parish, however, was suffering from a treacherous 
spiritual malady caused by Sabbatarianism. It was housed and nurtured by the 
Ephrata Cloister. 

This assailant of the Reformation religions originated in the Rhine 
Valley, Germany, whence it was carried to America in 1694. Among the 
leaders were Johan Kelpius, Heinrich Bernard Koster, Daniel Falckner and 
Johannes Gottfried Selig, who was the private secretary of John Philip 
Spener. Given to speculative mysticism and extravagant practices, they estab- 
lished themselves in the Wissahickon Valley and became known as the Wissa- 
hickon Brethren. Before the close of the summer of 1724 they planned a 
crusade by which it was hoped that some of the Germans in the outlying 
districts might be won to their faith. Under the leadership of Elder Peter 
Becker, the itinerary included the Skippack Valley, Providence, Falckner 
Swamp, Oley in Berks County, Coventry in Chester County, and the Cones- 
toga and Pequea Valleys in Lancaster County. After the missionary tour 
had reached its termination, the New Born were organized into the Conestoga 
Church with Conrad Beissel as pastor. Because of Beissel’s differences with 
Alexander Mack, the Dunkard leader, on the question of Sabbath observance, 
he (Beissel) withdrew from the Conestoga Church and founded the Ephrata 
Movement on the banks of the Cocalico Creek in 1732 or 1733. 


5 The discovery of court records incident to the legal proceedings of this will at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, by Professor W. J. Hincke, of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
assisted materially in establishing the father and son relationship between the two 
Stoevers. For a long time their connection was a disputed issue. The will is registered 
at Philadelphia in Will Book F., pp. 96 and 126. 
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Here he championed the religious beliefs that pervaded his soul, namely, 
asceticism, celibacy, and sabbatarianism. And to magnify these doctrines 
Beissel was adequately gifted. He possessed a commanding personality and a 
fluency of speech; he was well-versed in New Testament theology. These 
qualities enabled him to attract to his cause a large class of disciples. They 
came chiefly from Oley, Coventry, Falckner Swamp, and Tulpehocken. Two 
conversions are of particular interest in our connection. One was Conrad 
Weiser, the Lutheran lay leader at Tulpehocken. After a short flourish at 
the Ephrata Cloister, Weiser returned to his former affiliation. The other 
was Peter Miller, the brilliant preacher of the Reformed Parish which in- 
cluded Tulpehocken, Muddy Creek, White Oak, and Lancaster. Miller was 
so completely engulfed that he took with him at least ten families who for- 
sook their churches to swell the tide of increasing conversions to the Ephrata 
Movement. To house the expanding colony and to provide adequate sanctuaries 
for the various spiritual exercises, an extensive program was projected. At its 
height the movement embraced about three hundred souls. 

To stem the sweeping onrush of Beissel and his aggressive adherents, 
Stoever focused his missionary activities upon the sections into which his 
enemies had carried their teachings; in fact, into every recorded locality into 
which Beissel went Stoever followed with Lutheran Word and Sacrament. 
In his attempt to extirpate the entire movement, Stoever surrounded the 
center of heterodoxy with four citadels of orthodoxy in the form of Lutheran 
congregations: at Muddy Creek, where he performed 480 baptisms and 99 
weddings between 1730-1774; at Lancaster, in Trinity Church, where a new 
edifice was erected and dedicated under Stoever’s direction; at Brickerville, 
to the north, where the well-known William Heinrich (Baron) Stiegel was 
the principal lay figure ; and lastly, in New Holland, which was so strategically 
located that it offered ready connections to Oley, Falckner Swamp, the settle- 
ments on the banks of the Schuylkill River, and Philadelphia. That Stoever 
was successful in overcoming his opposition is attested by the fact that the 
Lutheran Church is one of the strongest denominations in these parts today 
while the Cloister Movement provides only an historical shrine which is pre- 
served by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The stellar role played by 
Stoever in this religious conflict was recognized by Julius F. Sachse, who 
wrote, “Of all the orthodox clergy then within the province, Stoever more 
than any other foresaw this danger and fortunately was prompt to act in the 
premises. He not only disputed the field with the various Separatists but 
entered their very strongholds and organized Lutheran congregations in their 
midst.’””¢ 

But it must not be presumed that Stoever confined his influence to 
Lancaster County. In 1733, the year in which he was ordained, he crossed 


6 The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania, p. 211. 
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the Susquehanna River to visit his countrymen in York County. In this sec- 
tion lived Sebastian Eberle and George Schumacker, who were fellow-pas- 
sengers with the Stoevers on the “James Goodwill” on the voyage from 
Deal, England, to Philadelphia. Upon his first visit to York County Stoever 
gathered the Germans in the vicinity of the Codorus Creek into a congrega- 
tion. From York the missionary pushed on into Maryland, where the Ger- 
mans made their first settlement at Monocacy, and he continued into Virginia 
to minister to the souls who lived in the districts where his father had 
served. With unflagging effort he traveled across the Susquehanna River to 
the Paxtang regions, and into the present Berks and. Lebanon counties. Here 
we behold another aspect of this heroic missionary, namely, the disputatious 
side. 

John Caspar Stoever, Jr., participated in three bitter controversies: at 
Tulpehocken, with the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and in Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania. The German settlers in the Tulpehocken Valley came from the ill- 
fated New York Colony as well as through the port of Philadelphia. The 
Lutheran constituency among them became the objects of the zealous mis- 
sionary activities of the Moravian Brethren who had established their head- 
quarters at Bethlehem. This competition gave rise to a dispute which lasted 
from 1732 to 1747. The struggle hinged on the leadership in the little con- 
gregation and the right to possess the church which had been erected in 1727. 
The Moravians were headed by Caspar Leutbecker, a tailor-preacher, Gottlob 
Bittner, John Philip Meurer, and Count Zinzendorf. The Lutheran cause was 
upheld by John Caspar Stoever and Conrad Weiser. Because of his distrust 
of Stoever, Weiser first forsook his congregation (1735-1741); then he 
favored the Moravians (1742) ; and finally he instituted proceedings by which 
the Lutherans secured the legal rights to the building (1747). 

During the year 1742, when the church edifice was in the hands of the 
Moravians, Count Zinzendorf cailed a Religious Conference for June 3 in 
the city of Philadelphia. Besides the Count, Bittner, Pyrlaus, and Bryzelius 
were present. They constituted themselves into a consistory of the Lutheran 
Church, and they heaped insult upon anathema and shame upon sensation by 
deposing John Caspar Stoever from the Christian ministry. After this dis- 
graceful gesture Stoever and his adherents determined to erect a separate 
church building, the present Christ Church, Stouchsburg, Pennsylvania. De- 
spite the persistent efforts of Stoever, he was never permitted to serve this 
congregation. H. Valentine Kraft, a vagabond preacher, who had been dis- 
missed by the authorities of Zweibrticken, Germany, had imposed himself 
upon the faction that had opposed Stoever in the church building program. 
With the departure of Kraft, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg placed the Rev. 
Tobias Wagner into this pastorate; and he ordered Stoever to relinquish his 
party and turn it over to Wagner. This he refused to do, but finally, when 
the differences among his own group became too sharp, he was dismissed. 
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Stoever withdrew and directed his attention to the Little Tulpehocken, 
Lebanon, and Hill congregations. 

The second controversy in which Stoever figured had the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania as the opposing party. To understand this quarrel, it is im- 
perative to realize that Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the leader of the 
Ministerium, and John Caspar Stoever were divergent personalities. Muhlen- 
berg had the advantage of a university training, teaching experience, and a 
definite call to the colonial mission field. Stoever’s higher education was 
limited to tutoring under interested pastors. He was self-made and self- 
appointed ; his only authority to preach was the command of Christ. Stoever 
was doggedly insistent, highly individualistic, and balefully incompatible. 
Muhlenberg was afflicted with an ostensible click of authority. Stoever, who 
had labored in the Pennsylvania mission field for fourteen years before 
Muhlenberg arrived, regarded his colaborer as an obtrusive newcomer. Muhl- 
enberg looked upon Stoever as an untrained and irregular missionary. With 
reference to their work, Muhlenberg was the organizing churchman; Stoever 
was the personal evangelist. Both were Pietists: Muhlenberg represented the 
Halle or objective pietism, while Stoever was a product of the Rhenish or 
subjective pietism. Though they differed widely in temperament, their works 
were complementary. When Stoever came to America, the missionary situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania demanded his type of spiritual endeavor which resulted 
in founding congregations and defending the faith. In 1742 when Muhlen- 
berg arrived the clock was striking high-noon ; the hour had come to organize 
the fruits of Stoever’s zeal into a corporate body. 

Because of these disagreements Stoever was not privileged to attend 
the first sessions of the Ministerium in August, 1748. The convention was 
held in St. Michael’s Church, Philadelphia, whose church register Stoever 
had opened. Muhlenberg classified him with those “who care for nothing but 
their bread.” The intervention of Conrad Weiser, the father-in-law of 
Muhlenberg, and the conversation between Muhlenberg and Stoever at the 
wedding of Pastor J. F. Handschuh at Lancaster in May, 1750, did much to 
mollify their animosity. Having changed his opinion of Stoever, Muhlenberg 
arranged with Stoever to attend the synodical sessions as a guest. In this 
the members of the synod refused to concur, but to prevent further embitter- 
ment they decided to ask Stoever and Wagner to be present the day after the 
convention. This suggestion aggravated Stoever intensely, and he displayed 
his hurt feelings by writing a long and bitter letter. By 1763, when the 
Ministerium convened in Philadelphia for the sixteenth convention, all antip- 
athies were abandoned and Stoever was admitted into the United Ministerium. 
On the afternoon of the first day’s session he preached to the synod, using 
the theme, “The Prudent Walk and Conversation of the Christian.” 

From the time of his reception into the synod he became an honored 
member. On December 12, 1763, he attended a ministerial conference at the 
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residence of Muhlenberg. At the convention of 1768 he was appointed to 
investigate the financial status of several congregations which were eager to 
call a pastor. He also assisted in the attempt of the synod to resolve the 
difficulties in the Brickerville congregation where a tailor-preacher named 
Mischler had imposed himself upon this group. At this convention he was 
the chairman of the examining committee. The Minutes of the Ministerium 
inform us that “in the afternoon from half-past three to seven the Rev. 
Examinatores were busy testing and examining the young men, Mister 
George Young and Peter Muhlenberg.” Stoever attended his last synodical 
gathering in Philadelphia in 1773._An interesting side-light is thrown upon 
his failing physical condition by the entry that he was one of those pastors 
who took medicine for their portion (pay). 

The final chapter of Stoever’s polemic episodes was enacted in the Town 
of Steitz, or Steitztown, as the present Lebanon was originally known. As 
early as 1731 the persevering missionary had brought the influence of his 
personality into the Lebanon area. Because of these early activities Stoever 
is rather generally regarded as the founder of the Lutheran Church in 
Lebanon, whose date of organization is set as 1752 by T. E. Schmauk in 
his Old Salem in Lebanon, By 1762 when the congregation was received into 
the Ministerium, strife had already cut its ugly gash into the body of this 
congregation. The “petition to the United Preachers” was signed not by 
Stoever, as one would expect, but by J. Nicolaus Kurtz, the pastor at Tulpe- 
hocken. Despite this apparent disadvantage Stoever managed to tighten his 
hold upon this congregation. The plot of ground upon which the congrega- 
tion had contemplated the erection of a church building was a portion of the 
insolvent estate of George Steitz, who was the principal in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Stoever and six other men, having constituted themselves into the 
Lebanon Land Company, purchased the entire estate of Steitz at the sheriff's 
sale on October 31, 1763. Through the intervention of Stoever the church 
lots of the Lutheran and Reformed congregations were restored for the con- 
sideration of five pounds and the annual rental of a red rose in the month 
of June, if lawfully demanded. 

With the property legally in the hands of the congregation a building 
program was launched. But here again dissension lifted its head with alacrity 
and harm. The petition of 1768, which was an appeal to the Christian people 
of Lebanon for funds, contained the names of two pastors, John Caspar 
Stoever and J. Nicolaus Kurtz. As a result the “large log church’? whose 
erection was begun in 1766 remained unfinished for many years. The struggle 
continued until 1772 when the delegates of the Lebanon Church asked the 
synod “That Stoever be excluded from the United Ministerium and that per- 
mission be granted to the major faction to open the Lutheran Church in 
Lebanon and conduct services in it.” The members of the synod rejected 
both proposals but they authorized a letter in which they. remonstrated with 
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Stoever that it might be well to open the church to the opposing party. This 
bold stroke chilled the perversity of Stoever. It caused him to relinquish his 
claim upon the Lebanon Church to Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, who 
assumed full charge of the pastorate on May 1, 1773. 

Not all the malevolences that occurred in the Lebanon Church should 
be charged to the dishonor of Stoever, although he was not blameless. In this 
congregation he had prerogatives such as priority of service and donation 
of church lots, but his willfulness kept the breach in the church wide open 
and prevented reconciliation. On the other hand, Kurtz, who. had been guilty 
of intrusion in the Nordkiel congregation, was likewise an audacious aggressor. 

Besides supplying the spiritual needs of the early Lutheran pioneers, 
Stoever was vitally interested in other aspects of community life. Mention has 
already been made of his connections with the Lebanon Land Company. As 
early as 1737 he was warranted 300 acres of land, situated between the pres- 
ent borough of Cleona and the city of Lebanon. A second and a third grant 
were received until his holdings covered 776 acres and 104 perches. On this 
immense tract he selected a spot along the Quitopahila Creek where he built 
his house. Of commodious dimensions, forty by sixty feet, it served three 
purposes: first, as his domicile; secondly, as an asylum of refuge from the 
surprising incursions of the Indians; and thirdly, as a mill where he ground 
his neighbors’ grain for thirty-nine years. 

Because of his many-sided activities John Caspar Stoever became one of 
the best known and most influential men of his community. He had ac- 
cumulated wealth. His family was large, prosperous, and respected. Of his 
eleven children one, John Caspar, was a captain in Colonel Philip Greenwalt’s 
battalion during the Revolutionary War. The youngest son, John Frederick, 
became a business man, a squire, and from 1826 to 1827 he served as burgess 
of the borough of Lebanon. A grandson, Jacob Stoever, assumed the editor- 
ship of The Lebanon Morgenstern, the only newspaper in the town at that 
time. So numerous were his direct descendants that before the death of his 
widow, she had seen 75 grandchildren and 52 great grandchildren. 

The career of this imposing colonial figure came to its close on Ascension 
Day, May 13, 1779. He died in the midst of a confirmation service which 
he was conducting at his house. His physical condition had been so weakened 
that he could not travel to the Hill Church for this important service. The 
funeral services were held in this church and interment was made in the 
adjoining cemetery. More than a century after his passing, 1895 to be exact, 
grateful and appreciative posterity erected a monument to perpetuate the 
memory of his forceful personality and his assiduous missionary endeavors. 

What are the abiding impressions that crowd upon our minds as we 
bring this sketch to a close? In his religious convictions Stoever was dog- 
matically orthodox. In a letter written by the German theologian, J. Philip 
Fresenius, to G. A. Francke under date of February 16, 1753, there is a 
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hint that Stoever suspected the Halle men of being unorthodox. He was a 
pietist of the subjective type, which explains his insistence upon the use of 
the word true in the formula of distribution of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
significant to note that the Liturgy of 1748 (p. 18) contains the word true. 
According to Mann’s Life and Times of H. M. Muhlenberg, this was a 
concession to Stoever and Wagner who wanted to introduce the Liturgy of 
Wiirttemberg or that of Zweibriicken. 

In the realm of his motives Stoever was the victim of a pernicious love 
of money and a cutting incompatibility that greatly curtailed his usefulness. 
He was radical, rather over-bearing, often hot-tempered and controversial. 
When his petulant attitude combined with his orthodoxy, he became the 
stalwart defender of the faith in its struggle with the Ephrata Sabbatarian- 
ism. Stoever’s manner was hectoring with a decided ability for gauging worldly 
values. He was probably a better business man than a sermonizer. The amen- 
ities of a gentleman he lacked. There was only one gentle art, music. The 
organ which Stoever bought from Baron William Henry Stiegel has been 
preserved, 

John Caspar Stoever was a rough and ready frontiersman—pastor, miller, 
and landowner. Allied with this rusticity, as if compensating for it, were his 
deep earnestness and his warm spiritual nature. These found expression in 
the zealous missionary effort which attempted to keep religion alive during 
the irreligious colonial period. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE ROOT OF THE RACE QUESTION 


CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 
Oak Park, Illinois 


ACE relations have always been our first post-war problem. There is 
every indication that they will be again. All the aroused concern of 
liberals and churchmen is well advised and thoroughly opportune. Let no one 
say there is too much of it. It is no less important, however, that it be well 
directed. 

Any attempt to deal with the race problem should begin with the recog- 
nition that we are dealing with irrational forces. Segregation and discrimina- 
tion are the outward forms of an inner prejudice. That prejudice exists at an 
irrational and not a rational level. Its irrational roots will have to be attacked 
before its irrational fruits are stopped. 

The first of these roots is fear. Whatever the part played by the 350,000 
plantation owners in the south after the Civil War, the major part played in 
the rise of race prejudice and antagonism was due to the 5,250,000 white 
people who never owned any slaves but lived in constant fear of the threat 
of black labor both before and after emancipation. In 1834 an Ursuline con- 
vent just outside of Boston, says Myers in his History of Bigotry in America, 
was threatened by a mob bent on liberating sisters said to be held in dungeons 
and chains. They were met by members of the Charlestown town council 
who had visited the convent the day before and satisfied themselves from 
the finest kind of investigation and interviewing of all personnel that no such 
conditions existed. These men, all Protestants, begged the mob to disperse and 
not menace the women and children inside. Instead the mob proceeded to 
burn the building to the ground. The men in this mob proceeded because they 
were not acting from rational but from irrational motivation. The fact was 
that the origin of friction had begun between workers on the convent grounds 
and workers in the brick kilns nearby. The ground for it was the fear of 
Irish labor displacing labor which had arrived at an earlier date. “Why, the 
future will ask,” write Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish in The Races of 
Mankind, “did they [our generation] make people suffer, not because they 
were criminals or double crossers but because they were Jews, or Negroes or 
non-Nordics? [Especially] when no nation was anything but a mixture of all 
kinds of racial groups? Today the weak nations are afraid of the strong 
nations; the poor are afraid of the rich, the rich are afraid they will lose their 
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riches... . We pin on them the reason for all our fears.” We also take our 
fears out on them. Fear must find an outlet somewhere. Wrong and little 
remedy as that outlet may be we are not dealing with the race question when 
we deal with mere rational issues and do not get to the level of fear. 

The second root of the race question is guilt. All students of the race 
problem in America trace our race prejudice, unparalleled anywhere else in 
the world, to our treatment of the Indian. We gave the Indian citizenship in 
1924, in his own land. Race prejudice exists only in lands where that has 
been done to those to whom the land and its resources originally belonged. 
The fact that twice as many Negro babies die as white babies, the fact that 
Negroes pay 25% more in rent for the same space in run down areas than 
whites pay for the same space in better areas, that Negroes pay 10% more 
for the same food out of their meager earnings than white people do out of 
their larger earnings, the fact that Negroes are deprived of anything like 
equal education and are despised for their ignorance and poverty, all are a 
body of guilt that each of us carries around with us all of the time. This is 
all the more important and potent because much of it is hereditary, uncon- 
scious, and unrecognized. Exploitation does something to the exploiter. Emer- 
son said that when we fasten one end of a chain to a slave we fasten the other 
end around ourselves. No one gets angry as quickly and as uncontrollably as 
the man who is in the wrong. The person who is merely wronged can be 
magnanimous. The person who is in the wrong is in another fix. He has 
feelings which must find expression. Nobody makes as good stone-throwers 
as those who are guilty, but when you say, “Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone,” there develops a real man-power shortage in the stone throw- 
ing industry. 

The third root of race prejudice is frustration. This is the reason that 
the race question rises to the surface after every war. There are great dis- 
illusionments and great readjustments which we have to face. High hopes 
of what the war would do are disappointed. Unemployment reappears. The 
man who was a hero becomes a hobo. The families so long separated find, in 
some cases, that it is worse to be together ; almost in all cases, that it is more 
commonplace. All of us know what it is to act from frustration. We get 
bawled out by the boss or are irritated by some customer and come home and 
take it out on the family. We have a family quarrel and take it out on the 
help at work. What more natural than that we should take out widespread 
social frustration on some minority group. Race riots always begin with the 
socially frustrated, particularly youth which has found no useful or worth- 
giving place in life. L. P. Jacks says in one of. his books that one-third of the 
American people are neurasthenic. He is referring particularly to our having 
no play-skills. But it is more than that. There is this great mass of frustration 
in our body politic because in normal times there are no satisfying outlets 
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for so many people. The “return to normalcy” is the return to frustration for 
a large segment of us. 

With these three unconscious forces in some measure present in all of 
us, there is material always at hand for the manipulator. Renegade preachers 
play upon it and draw great crowds with their appeal to hate and hell-fire for 
their foes. It is an exhilarating compensation for one’s own inferiority and 
frustration to indulge in this business. Bernard Shaw said, “Hate is the 
coward’s revenge for being intimidated.” The late Judge Ben Lindsay said at 
the time of the Ku Klux Klan revival that it is amazing how many people 
there are who will pay $10 to hate someone. Adolf Hitler used the technique. 
He knew the frustration of the people of Germany after World War I. He 
spoke their language, for frustration had been his part all his life. He has 
only given the greatest of many exhibitions of its power to mold the mass 
mind. With these forces present in all of us, we need to recognize that there 
is always present the material for the manipulator to lead any or all of us 
into courses of irrational action. The leader is always to be found. The Dies 
Committee declared that of 135 “patriotic” organizations in America “75% 
are pure rackets.” Fear, guilt, and frustration are the material at hand; 
pogroms and persecutions show what can be done with it. Jesus from the 
cross said, “Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” That may 
have been, what it has always been taken to be, a statement of rare magna- 
nimity. it might also, however, have been a simple statement of fact. 

It is for this reason that religion is so important in race relations. Not 
only does religion have a creed and a set of teachings which counter all 
race discrimination and prejudice but religion has a technique of attack which 
gets at the race problem at a deeper ievel than the rational. The hatred of 
religion for rationalism is not due to any love for unsound reasoning but to 
a deeper understanding of human nature, a realization that any approach to 
a human problem on a rational level does not go deep enough to do any 
substantial good. Religion says that we have to make a fundamental choice 
of whether we are going to live under the axis of fear, guilt, and frustration 
or whether we are going to live under the axis of faith, hope, and love. Facing 
this matter from a human level we have no release from our fears, guilt, and 
frustration, and the discriminations, segregation, and prejudice which are 
the milder but still poisonous and perverted outlets of them. The minute 
however that we say, “Our Father,” our fears dissolve, our guilts are purged, 
our frustrations become meaningful, every man becomes our brother, and we 
come under a new domination, a domination of faith, hope, and love. This 
begins on an unconscious level as religion has always asserted. Nothing that 
does not go that deep will avail. What religion has failed to do adequately 
is to bring that which begins there up into the areas of consciousness where 
it must function to be effective. The job of better race relations, however 
grateful we may be for all who help, is a job religion has to do. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


EDWARD P. VANDIVER, JR. 
Staunton, Virginia 


EFFERSON believed in God, in immortality, and in Christ as the teacher 
J of the best philosophy of life. He believed in one God, not in the Trinity. 
He thus denied the divinity of Christ and the miraculous conception. To 
James Smith he wrote in 1822: 


Nor was the unity of the Supreme Being ousted from the.Christian creed by the force 
of reason, but by the sword of civil government, wielded at the will of the fanatic 
Athanasius. The hocus-pocus phantasm of a God like another Cerberus, with one body 
and three heads, had its birth and growth in the blood of thousands and thousands of 
martyrs. And a strong proof of the solidity of the primitive faith is its restoration as 
soon as a nation arises which vindicates to itself the freedom of religious opinion and 
its external divorce from the civil authority . . . I confidently expect that the present 
generation will see Unitarianism become the general religion of the United States. ... 
In fact, the Athanasian paradox that one is three and three but one, is so incompre- 
hensible to the human mind that no candid man can say he has any idea of it. « . 
Man, once surrendering his reason, has no remaining guard against absurdities the most 
monstrous. . . . I write with freedom, because, while I claim a right to believe in one 
God, if so my reason tells me, I yield as freely to others that of believing in three* 


Here Jefferson seems to be a Unitarian. Here also he stresses his belief in 
freedom of religion. But Jefferson held Christ in high esteem. To Dr. 
Benjamin Rush he wrote in 1803, listing four great aspects of Christ’s 
teachings : 


1. He corrected the Deism of the Jews, confirming them in their belief of one only 
God, and giving them juster notions of His attributes and government. ; 

2. . . . His moral doctrines, relating to kindred and friends, were more pure and 
perfect than those of the most correct of the philosophers . . . in inculcating universal 
philanthropy . . . gathering all into one family, under the bonds of love, charity, peace, 
common wants, and common aids. A development of this head will evince the peculiar 
superiority of the system of Jesus over all others. 

3. The precepts of philosophy and of the Hebrew code laid hold of actions only. He 
pushed his scrutinies into the heart of man; erected his tribunal in the region of his 
thoughts, and purified the waters at the fountain head. 

4. He taught emphatically the doctrines of a future state.” 


To William Short, in 1820, Jefferson pointed out what he thought was Christ’s 
mission in life: 


His object was the reformation of some articles in the religion of the Jews as taught by 


Moses. That sect had presented for the object of their worship a Being of terrific char- 


1 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Definitive Edition (Washington, D, C.: 1905), 
XV, 408-410. 
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acter, cruel, vindictive, capricious, and unjust. Jesus, taking for His type the best quali- 
ties of the human head and heart, wisdom, justice, goodness, and adding to them power, 
ascribed all of these, but in infinite perfection, to the Supreme Being, and formed Him 
really worthy of their adoration. Moses had either not believed in a future state of 
existence, or had not thought it essential to be explicitly taught to his people. Jesus 
inculcated that doctrine with emphasis and precision. . . . That Jesus did not mean to 
impose Himself on mankind as the Son of God, physically speaking, I have been con- 
vinced by the writing of men more learned than myself in that lore. But that He might 
conscientiously believe Himself inspired from above is very possible.* 


II 


Jefferson did not like the clergy. He felt that the leaders of the different 
religious sects had thwarted rather than helped the advancement of Christ’s 
teachings, that they were more interested in persecuting sects different from 
their own than in spreading sweetness and light. To Charles Clay he wrote 
in 1815: 


I abuse the priests, indeed, who have so much abused the pure and holy doctrines of 
their Master, and who have laid me under no obligations of reticence as to the tricks 
of their trade. The genuine system of Jesus, and the artificial structures they have 
erected, to make them the instruments of wealth, power, and pre-eminence to them- 
selves, are as distinct things in my view as light and darkness; and while I have classed 
them with soothsayers and necromancers, I place Him among the greatest reformers 
of morals, and scourges of priestcraft that have ever existed... . 

Government, as well as religion, has furnished its schisms, its persecutions, and its 
devices for fattening idleness on the earnings of the people. It has its hierarchy of 
emperors, kings, princes, and nobles, as that has of popes, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
and priests. . . . Turning then, from this loathsome combination of Church and State, 
and weeping over the follies of our fellow men who yield themselves the willing dupes 
and drudges of these mountebanks, I consider reformation and redress as desperate, and 
abandon them to the Quixotism of more enthusiastic minds.* 


Jefferson adversely criticized the theology of the Calvinists and the Jews. 
To Ezra Styles he wrote in 1819: 


You say you are a Calvinist. I am not. I am of a sect by myself, as far as I know. 
I am not a Jew, and therefore do not adopt their theology, which supposes the God of 
infinite justice to punish the sins of the fathers upon their children, unto the third and 
fourth generation; and the benevolent and sublime Reformer of that religion has told 
us only that God is good and perfect, but has not defined Him. I am, therefore, of His 
theology, believing that we have neither words nor ideas adequate to that definition. . 
It is the speculations of crazy theologists which have made a Babel of a religion the 
most moral and sublime ever preached to man, and calculated to heal, and not to create 
differences. These religious animosities I impute to those who call themselves His minis- 
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ters, and who engraft their casuistries on the stock of His simple precepts. I am some- 
times more angry with them than is authorized by the blessed charities which He 
preaches.® 


With even deeper feeling he wrote to his old friend, John Adams, in 1823: 


I can never join Calvin in addressing his God. He was indeed an atheist, which I 
can never be; or rather his religion was daemonism. If ever man worshiped a false God, 
he did. The Being described in his five points is not the God whom you and I acknowl- 
edge and adore, the Creator and benevolent Governor-of the world; but a daemon of 
malignant spirit. It would be more pardonable to believe in no God at all than to 
blaspheme Him by the atrocious attributes of Calvin... . 

The truth is that the greatest enemies to the doctrines of Jesus are those, calling 
themselves the expositors of them, who have perverted them for the structure of a 
system of fancy absolutely incomprehensible and without any foundation in His genuine 
words. And the day will come when the mystical generation of Jesus,.by the Supreme 
Being as His Father, in the womb of a virgin, will be classed with the generation of 
Minerva in the brain of Jupiter. But we may hope that the dawn of reason and freedom 
of thought in these United States will do away all this artificial scaffolding and restore 
to us the primitive and genuine doctrines of this the most venerated Reformer of human 
errors.” 


Jefferson loved peace and freedom. Much of his opposition to the clergy 
was no doubt due to his reading of history: the bitter religious wars and 
persecutions provoked by Catholics and Protestants alike. Just as he did not 
want a king to have despotic power over his subjects, so he wished that the 
ecclesiastics should not do the thinking for the members of their respective 
sects. He also feared that an attempt might succeed in establishing an Amer- 
ican state church in imitation of England. In 1800 he wrote, in opposition to 
such a project, one of his noblest utterances : 


As every sect believes its own form to be the true one, every one perhaps hoped 
for his own but especially the Episcopalians and Congregationalists. The returning good 
sense of our country threatens abortion to their hopes, and they believe that any portion 
of power confided to me will be exerted in opposition to their schemes. And they believe 
rightly: for I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


It was, indeed, Jefferson’s successful efforts to do away with the estab- 
lished church in Virginia, which was supported by public taxation, that in- 
furiated many of the clergymen and their supporters against Jefferson. In 
1779 he accomplished the disestablishment. .In 1786 was passed his bill for 
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religious freedom, the first law ever passed by a legislature giving complete 
freedom of conscience. 

Jefferson blasted away at any dogma which he thought might become 
dangerous to liberty or truth. Especially did he blast away at Calvinism, writ- 
ing to Dr. Thomas Cooper in 1822: 


The atmosphere of our country is unquestionably charged with a threatening cloud 
of fanaticism, lighter in some parts, denser in others, but too heavy in all. I had no 
idea, however, that in Pennsylvania, the cradle of toleration and freedom of religion, 
it could have arisen to the height you describe. This must be owing to the growth of 
Presbyterianism. The blasphemy and absurdity of the five points of Calvin, and the 
impossibility of defending them, render their advocates impatient of reasoning, irritable, 
and prone to denunciation.’ 


Jefferson sought earnestly and honestly for truth in religion, knowing that 
the truth would make him free. He thought that the teachings of Christ were 
wonderful and beautiful. It was the biographers and commentators who had 
dimmed the beauty of Christ’s teachings. Thus, in 1821, he wrote:. 


Among the sayings and discourses imputed to Him by His biographers, I find many 
passages of fine imagination, correct morality, and of the most lovely benevolence; and 
others, again, of so much ignorance, so much absurdity ... as to pronounce it impossible 
that such contradictions should have proceeded from the same Being. I separate, there- 
fore, the gold from the dross; restore to Him the former, and leave the latter to the 
stupidity of some, and roguery of others of His disciples. Of this band of dupes and 
impostors, Paul was the great Coryphaeus, and first corruptor of the doctrines of the 
Jesus.® 


Again, in 1821: 


When, in short, we shall have unlearned everything which has been taught since 
His day, and got back to the pure and simple doctrines He inculcated, we shall then be 
truly and worthily His disciples; and my opinion is that if nothing had ever been added 
to what flowed purely from His lips, the whole world would at this day have been 
Christian. . . . Had there never been a commentator, there would never have been an 
infidel.” 


Also, in 1822: 


The doctrines of Jesus are simple, and tend all to the happiness of man. 

1. That there is one only God, and He all perfect. 

2. That there is a future state of rewards and punishments. 

3. That to love God with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself, is the sum of 
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religion, These are the great points on which He endeavored to reform the religion of 
the Jews. But compare with these the demoralizing dogmas of Calvin. 

1. That there are three Gods. 

2. That good works, or the love of our neighbor, are nothing. 

3. That faith is everything, and the more incomprehensible the proposition, the more 
merit in its faith. 

4, That reason in religion is of unlawful use. 

5. That God, from the beginning, elected certain individuals to be saved, and certain 
others to be damned; and that no crimes of the former can damn them; no virtues of 
the latter save. 

Now, which of these is the true and charitable Christian? He who believes and acts 
on the simple doctrines of Jesus? Or the impious. dogmatists, as Athanasius and Calvin? 
Verily I say these are the false shepherds foretold as to enter not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but to climb up some other way. ... I rejoice that in this blessed country of 
free inquiry and belief, which has surrendered its creed and conscience to neither kings 
nor priests, the genuine doctrine of one only God is reviving, and I trust that there is not 
a young man now living in the United States who will not die an Unitarian.” 


Jefferson often spoke highly of the Unitarians. Why was he always so 
careful, however, not to associate himself with any particular religious group? 
Was it not because he wished unity among all followers of the teachings of 
Christ and feared that joining any group would only emphasize partisanship, 
which might eventually lead to quarreling and ugly controversy? This view 
is substantiated by one of his 1822 letters: 


I have never permitted myself to meditate a specified creed. These formulas have 
been the bane and ruin of the Christian church, its own fatal invention, which, through 
so many ages, made of Christendom a slaughter-house, and at this day divides it into 
castes of inextinguishable hatred to one another. Witness the present internecine rage 
of all other sects against the Unitarian. The religions of antiquity had no particular 
formulas of creed. Those of the modern world none, except those of the religionists 
calling themselves Christians, and even among these the Quakers have none. And hence, 
alone, the harmony, the quiet, the brotherly affections, the exemplary and unschismatiz- 
ing Society of the Friends, and I hope the Unitarians will follow their happy example. 
With these sentiments of the mischiefs of creeds and confessions of faith, I am sure you 
will excuse my not giving opinions on the items of any particular one... 


Ill 


Jefferson believed that the importance of Christ’s teachings lay in the 
application of them in one’s daily life. His devotion to Christ’s statements is 
revealed in a letter written in 1816: 


I, too, have made a wee-little book . . . which I call the Philosophy of Jesus: it is a 
paradigma of His doctrines, made by cutting the texts out of the book and arranging 
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them on the pages of a blank book in a certain order of time or subject. A more beautiful 
or precious morsel of ethics I have never seen; it is a document in proof that I am a 
real Christian, that is to say, a disciple of the doctrines of Jesus, very different from 
the Platonists, who call me infidel and themselves Christians and preachers of the gospel, 
while they draw all their characteristic dogmas from what its Author never said or saw.” 


It seems that Jefferson should be classed as a Unitarian; but in the preceding 
letter he calls himself “a real Christian,” one who tries to practice in his own 
life what Christ taught. In other words, one’s religion is tested by the life 
one lives in relation to his fellowmen. In this connection Jefferson wrote to 


John Adams in 1817: 


The result of your fifty or sixty years of religious reading in the four words, ‘Be just 
and good,’ is that in which all our inquiries must end. ... It [Jefferson’s religion] is 
known to my God and myself. Its evidence before the world is to be sought in my life; 
if that has been honest and dutiful to society, the religion which has regulated it cannot 
be a bad one. 


His hope that all the children of God, regardless of their particular sectarian 
differences, will be united hereafter is expressed in a letter written to Miles 
King in 1814: 


Our particular principles of religion are a subject of accountability to our God alone. 
I inquire after no man’s and trouble none with mine; nor is it given us in this life to 
know whether yours or mine, our friends or our foes, are exactly right. Nay, we have 
heard it said that there is not a Quaker or a Baptist, a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian, 
a Catholic or a Protestant in heaven; that, on entering that gate, we leave those prin- 
ciples of schism behind, and find ourselves united in those principles only in which God 
has united us all. Let us not be uneasy then about the different roads we may pursue, as 
believing them the shortest to that our last abode; but, following the guidance of a good 
conscience, let us be happy in the hope that by these different paths we shall all meet in 
the end.* 


A STUDY IN THE TRANSMISSION OF POETIC TEXT 


C.-UMHAU WOLF 
Maywood, Illinois 


HROUGH the ages the transmission of Biblical texts has been subjected 
to many diverse exigencies. From the Masoretes to the modern textual 
critic, attempts have been made to undo the probable textual errors which 
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arose because of mutilated manuscripts, ignorant copyists, and careless scribes. 
By and large the text of the Old Testament is in a fine state of preservation, 
especially when one recognizes the fact that the oldest extant Hebrew manu- 
scripts are more than one thousand years later than the original texts. In 
commentaries and studies on Introduction, scholars have noted some of the 
methods of textual criticism and the types of variants which appear. How- 
ever, it seems helpful to compare two poetic texts from the Old Testament 
which are almost identical and to note the variants which have arisen and 
have been established in the Masoretic text. In this discussion we attempt to 
indicate the manner in which textual variants arise and to suggest the probable 
result of such variants on both the meaning and worth of the text. We study 
the text from Psalm 18 and the parallel version received through II Samuel 22. 


I. Textuat Variants Wuicu Do Not CuHaAnce LiTERAL MEANINGS 

a. Plene and defective writing of vowel letters. The simplest form 
of textual variant is orthographic. The insertion of vowel letters or the 
omission of the same is relatively insignificant in a language which is funda- 
mentally consonantal. The vowel letters heh, wav, yod' appeared in the 
Hebrew language at a rather late stage of development. Final vowel let- 
ters appear in the Moabite stone (c. 850 B. C.), and in the Siloam In- 
scription (c. 700 B. C.) we have evidence of medial use—e., the wav 
used as diphthong. During the seventh century B. C. the use of medial letters 
increased until by the time of Ezra they were probably in general use. The 
Samaritan transcription of the Pentateuch has a more full usage than appears 
in the received Masoretic text. However, many variants have been found even 
in the orthography of the latter by Kennicott, De Rossi, and others. 


The final heh in the verb is found in Psalm 18:35, but is omitted in the 
text from Samuel. The omission of the letter would be consonant with the 
earlier stage of Hebrew orthography. In verse 16 of the Psalm the yod ap- 
pears, but it is also omitted in II Samuel (aphiygey-’aphiqey). The yod in 
verse 29 (neyriy) of II Samuel, however, is omitted in the Psalm (neriy). 


In verse 51 three forms appear. The Kethiv of II Samuel is muigdiyl 
while the Qere is migdowl. But in Psalm 18 it is entirely defective magdil. 
From the use of these two vowel letters it is impossible to indicate which 
of the versions of the song is earlier. 


1 In the following transliterations the vowel letters will be indicated by h, w, y to 
avoid complex diacritical marks. 
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A chart of the occurrences and variants of wav as vowel letter should 
prove instructive: 


Psalm 18, Wav omitted II Samuel 22, Wav retained 
v.14. golow qowlow 
v.26. gevar gibbowr 
v.30. ’arutz "ArUWTZ 
v.5. “4pHaPHuwniy *¢pHaPHUMy 
v.6, sevavuwniy sabbuniy 
v.6. mowgesHey moqgesHey 
v.35. s¢row oTHay s€ro’oTHay 
v.38. ’erdowPH ’erdepHah* 
v.44. ya’avepHuwniy yaavenuuniy 
v.47. weyaruwm wevarum 


On the basis of these examples, the text of Samuel would seem to be the 
earlier and probably closer to the original orthography of the Age of the 
Kingdom. 

b. Variant orthography of words and prepositions. The older form of 
the prepositions in verses 4 and 49 appear to favor Samuel, as does the form 
of the second person singular suffix in verse 30. The simpler form of the 
word in verse 27 is probably the earlier, while, of course, the dagesh in verse 
6 is quite late, even though reduplication itself is also late. A collation follows: 


Psalm 18 II Samuel 22 
v.4. umin-’oyevay ume’ oyevay 
v.6. sevavuwnty sabbuniy 
v.16. “¢phiygey mayum "aphigey yam* 
v.25. kerzipuqiy ketzipHgaTHiy 
v.27. titHbarar tittavar 
v.30. kiy-veka kiy-vekah 
v.49. min-qamay umiqqamay 


c. Possible dittography.* Verse 1, although not part of the poem, is part 
of the transmitted text. In Psalm 18 two synonyms appear, kapH and yapu, 
but in II Samuel kaPH appears in both instances. A decision is most difficult. 
It would probably be better to recognize the heading as more original in the 
Psalm version (even if the headings is not as early as the poetic text itself) 
and then transferred with added dittography to the heading of the poem in 
II Samuel 22. 


Commentaries usually note two instances of dittography in these texts. 
The word cHevley occurs in both verse 5 and verse 6 of the Psalm. However, 


2 The additional final heh in II Samuel may have caused reduction. 
3 An enclitic mem is perhaps misconstrued. 
4 Other examples in section d below. 
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in II Samuel the synonymous word muishberey replaces the first appearance in 
verse 5. This synonym may have stood in the original poem and then by 
double process of haplography and dittography was replaced in the Psalm. 
However, this is quite a tenuous reconstruction since identical parallelism is 
as well known as synonymous. Most scholars prefer the reading of Samuel 
with two synonyms as the original form of the text. 

In Psalm 18 the last half of both verses 13 and 14 are identical. Verse 
14 appears to be prolonged beyond the normal length of sense and meter. 
In Samuel the phrase is missing from the fourteenth verse. It would be quite 
possible to explain the addition in Psalm 18:14 as the result of later ditto- 
graphy by a copyist. The further problem of verse 13 will be discussed below. 

d. Substitution of synonyous words and prepositions. Two examples of 
this use of synonyms have just been mentioned under dittography in section 
c above, i.e., in verse 1 and 5. In verse 7 we find ’¢sHawwea’ and ’eqra.’ The 
former occurs in the Psalm and may have been the result of the influence of 
the following weshaw'atHiy. However, the meaning is the same with either 
word. The latter occurs in Ugaritic while the former is limited primarily to 
later Biblical books. Therefore, perhaps, ’egra’ is the preferable form. 

In verse 8 hariym and hasHsHamayim appear in the two versions. In a 
poetical context these may be considered synonymous. The former appears 
in Psalm 18 and may have arisen through dittography of the last portion of 
the verse containing CHarah, the consonants of which are readily confused in 
copying. 

In verse 33 we find wayyatter and wayyitten. These may be nothing 
more than the confusion of form of letters in copying.’ But since they are 
also almost synonymous words and do not change the primary meaning of 
the verse, we include them in this section. A similar confusion may have oc- 
curred in verse 44 with tesiymenty and tishmereniy. Resh and nun here dis- 
tinguish the words in both verse 33 and verse 44. Both are easily confused 
in copying. Late Masoretic pointing distinguished in verse 44 a sin from 
shin. The meaning is unchanged by these variants. In verse 49 we have 
mephalletiy and umowtziy iy from roots plt and yrz’ used in the two versions, 
No explanation for this interchange can be offered. 

Three cases occur in these poems where prepositions are interchanged. 
In verse 14 we would not have listed as synonymous be and me a decade or 
so ago. But with the discovery of be with meaning “from” in Ugaritic, this 
interchange of basHSHamayim for min-sHamiayim is readily understood. In 
verse 16 the same interchange of these prepositions occurs but in the opposite 
recensional order. Migga’ararHeka is in the Psalm but beg@aratH in II 
Samuel. Here again it is difficult to determine ultimate priority of origin from 
this phenomenon. However, it is probable that the min or me is original in 


5 Cf. section JJ b below also. 
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the early Kingdom and the be is a residue of Canaanite poetic phraseology 
or the influence of resurgent Canaanitism during the sixth to fourth ~ 
centuries. B. C. 

In verse 24 the Psalm has ’immow while Il Samuel uses low. And again 
in verse 42 there is ‘al in the Psalm and ’e/ in Samuel. No conclusion for 
these interchanges is possible. 

e. Omission of wav consecutive and other affixes. The omission of wav 
consecutive is quite frequent among the variants of this Song of David. In 
five passages it appears in the Psalm and is absent in II Samuel. On the 
other hand, it appears five times in II] Samuel, where it is missing from 
the Psalm. Thus the original form of the text cannot be reasonably de- 
termined from either of these two sources alone. Both have been edited and 
copied. The original form may perhaps have contained none of these wav 
consecutives which now occur in only one of the recensions, thus paralleling 
the poetic form of Ugaritic and the Song of Solomon. , 

The material variants of the suffixes is likewise quite inconclusive. In 
verse 16 the suffixes vary because the Psalm is couched in the vocative. The 
simple form beg@arath and the third person ’appow appear in II Samuel, 
while the second person mugga’aratheka and ‘appeka appear in the Psalm. 
In verse 20 the affix is connected to the verb of the Psalm, wayyowrziy enty, 
but in II Samuel it is on the sign of the accusative, ’oTH?y. 

In verses 40 and 48 the form of the first person suffix varies. In the 
Psalm the simple tacutay appears, but in II Samuel we have tacuteniy. In 
verse 44 the suffix is omitted in the Psalm ’am, but inserted in Samuel ’ammty. 
The original form would have been written without the vowel letter even 
though the suffix were to be pronounced. In verse 34 the Psalm and the 
Oere of Samuel have ragliy while the Kethiv of II Samuel is raglayw. In 
verse 28 the suffix is replaced by the plural form of the word. 


II. Vartants WHicH CHANGE THE MEANING OF THE TEXT 


a. Singular and plural interchanged. The variation between singular and 
plural is the least disturbing variant to the ultimate meaning and exegesis of 
any text. There are three occurrences of this type of variant in the versions 
under consideration. In two instances the singular is in II] Samuel, 1.e., verses 
15, 16. In the third the singular is in Psalm 18:49. In verse 18 both Hebrew 
texts agree on the singular form, but the Greek, Syriac, Targum, and Vulgate 
translate with the plural, perhaps indicating a similar variant in the non- 
extant text used by these translators. There is no way of determining which 
is the more original form of these variants. 

b. Variant radicals. In verse 13 the Psalm has “pass over,” ’avruw, while 
the text of II Samuel has “kindle,” ba’aruw. From the context it would seem 
that II Samuel is more correct and that the radicals b’r are the result of a 
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metathesis from original *br. The words in Psalm 18 are ’avayu ’avru baradh, 
and these seem suspicious, readily misunderstood, and the result probably of 
confusion through dittography and methathesis. 

In verse 46 resh and gimel are reversed in the two texts. In the Psalm 
we have “‘tremble,” weyacureguw, but in II Samuel “gird on,” weyacugeruw. 
The second reading is obviously nonsense and again is probably the result 
of scribal metathesis in late textual transmission and copying. In both ver- 
sions the original form was probably that of the Psalm. 

In verse 12 resh is confused with kaph. Such a confusion can be readily 
understood on the basis of the orthography of the early Aramaic alphabet. 
The confusion produces only a slight change in meaning, from ‘“‘dark waters” 
to “collected waters.’’ The cHesukatH may have resulted from the influence 
of cHosuek at the beginning of the verse, although the fact that cHasHraTH 
is a hapaxlegomenon may militate against its originality. 

In verse 15 the plural cuitzrziym appears in II Samuel. In the Psalms 
the plural is retained with the addition of the personal suffix cHitzTzayuw. 
The parallelism would suggest the omission of the suffix, but the first half of 
the stichos in Samuel is in the singular. 

A confusion of letters may be noted in verse 28. In the Psalm we have 
kiy~attah, but in Il Samuel it is simply we’eth. Several explanations are pos- 
sible. The vowel letter may be ignored in the explanation unless the poem is 
of very late composition. Wav and kaph can easily be confused in early 
Hebrew orthography. But we cannot say which is prior. The kiy may have 
arisen from an original we through the influence of kiy in verse 29, Or there 
may have been originally identical parallelism with kiy in both verses 28 
and 29, 

c. Omission of words and phrases. In verse 25 the Psalm has the phrase 
kevor yapuay, but the text of Samuel appears with only kevoriy. This changes 
the meaning only slightly. The parallel of verse 21 has the full form in both 
II Samuel and Psalm 18. In verse 15 rav is omitted in Samuel along with the 
change of the preceding noun to the singular. And in verse 28 the proposition 
‘al is omitted in the Psalm. All these wond omissions are slight and the 
original cannot be determined on grounds of poetic parallelism, sense, or 
linguistics. 

In the Psalm at the conclusion of the heading we have translated, “I will 
love thee, O Lord, my strength.” This entire phrase is not to be found in II 
Samuel. The frequency of phrases of similar nature in the Book of Psalms 
would suggest that the verse is a late liturgical addition. 

In verse 3 the text of II Samuel has-four additional Hebrew words 
translated “My refuge, my savior, from violence thou savest me.” If verse 
2 is not part of the original, then the parallelism may be seen continuing in 
the four sections of verse 3. But if verse 2 is part of the original poem, then 
a tricolon of verse 3 may be sufficient. Probably the Samuel text is correct. 
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In verse 7c the Psalm contains the words lephanayw tavow’ which are 
omitted in II Samuel. On the ground of parallelism with 7b, both texts are 
equally out of line. However, the Psalm is especially redundant “before him 
into his ears.” The parallelism in Samuel seems slightly more preferable 
with form abc/cb. 

Verse 14 has already been briefly mentioned. The last portion of the 
verse is entirely omitted in II Samuel. Since the addition of this portion of 
verse 14 unduly lengthens the stichos and since it is identical with 13b, it is 
quite likely that it is the result of dittography from verse 13b. The Greek 
version of the Psalm omits this reduplicating phrase. 

In verse 36 the Psalm inserts an additional phrase, “Thy right hand 
supported me.” In the poetic form the extra phrase makes the stichos slightly 
longer than those before and after, but the meter of Hebrew poetry possibly 
would find Samuel limping after verse 35. 

In verse 43 the Psaim has ke’apuar ’al-peney-ruacu while II Samuel has 
only ka’epHar-aretz. At the end of the same verse the Psalm has only ’ariyqem 
while Samuel has “opHiqgem ’erqa’em. The two recensions are thus equalized 
in poetic length. The similarity of the two final words of Samuel suggest the 
possibility that the copyist of the Psalm by haplography formed one word 
of two. However, it is just as probable that in Samuel dittograph produced 
the second form in compensation for short meter. 


III. ConcLusion 


It is apparent that the majority of the variants of this Song of David do 
not change the meaning of the verses involved. It is even more ciear that none 
of the variants in any way alter the theological viewpoint of the author or 
the teachings of the final edition. The poems have been transmitted to us 
with almost phenomenal accuracy. By comparison of the two versions with 
the orthography and poetry of the period of probable authorship, we can 
obtain a reasonable idea of the original form of the poem. 

The variants of spelling, omissions, etc. do not militate against the fact 
that here are two versions of one original poem. It is doubtful if any scholar 
of any school of criticism would make of these versions two distinct poems 
originating under distinct circumstances or even from two authors. Many of 
the variants are the work of late editors, but most of them are the errors 
of still later copyists. We cannot solve the problem, then, of the exact literal 
form of the original composition even in this case where we have two 
canonically received texts of the same poem. 

If such variants have entered into texts where there are parallel versions, 
it is not too much to presume that similar variants have arisen in texts which 
we have received in only one recension. We would, however, not open the 
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door for all subjective emendation, since this case study of poetic transmis- 
sion suggests very definitely the accuracy of Biblical transmission. It is 
doubtful if there are any passages without some variant recorded by Masorete 


or others to indicate probable error as a guide and check to extravagant 
criticism. 


MENTAL ILLNESS AND HOLY COMMUNION 


WILLIAM C. CONRADI 
Pueblo, Colorado 


A MENTAL patient is frequently living in a world of his own, something 

like a dream state, in which the fanciful and bizarre and unreal seem 
natural, possible, and real. This world is so real to the patient that he cannot 
understand another’s inability to hear the voices he hears, see the visions he 
sees, or understand the strange trend of his reasoning. The very illness that 
has produced this dreamlike state of consciousness in the individual has often 
also affected his insight so that he does not realize that he is ill or that there 
is anything unusual or abnormal about his mental processes. However, in 
some mental illnesses, especially in the early stages, a patient retains many 
of his abilities and his general intelligence, only being abnormal on certain 
subjects and in certain ways.* 

Many patients with mental illness are cured and return to their homes. 
Church services, the chaplain’s visits in the wards, and the personal interviews 
he has with them to help them solve their problems are really an integral part 
of the treatment that is preparing them to return to their proper place in 
society. One wonders just what part the administration of the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion should play in this spiritual therapy. ; 

Apparently, according to leading dogmaticians, the Sacrament of the 
Altar has no part to play whatever. Schmid’s Dogmatics, as translated by Hay 
and Jacobs (pp. 576, 577) declares that “The possessed, maniacs, the demented 
are unworthy guests to this Holy Supper.” It says they must be excluded 
for they are “unable to examine themselves.” J. Stump, in his The Christian 
Faith (p. 356), says, “The Lord’s Supper should not be administered to 
idiots or insane people.” H. E. Jacobs, in his Summary of the Christian Faith 
(p. 360), says, “It [the Lord’s Supper] is not a Sacrament for those of feeble 
or disordered mind.” 

When we turn to the Confessions and Scriptures from which these 
dogmaticians have received their sources we may get a slightly different pic- 
ture. The Formula of Concord (Part II, Chapter VII, Sec. 662-68) says that 


1 Oliver, Psychiatry and Mental Health, pp. 73, 74. 
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“those unworthy to partake of the Lord’s Supper are those who go to the 
Sacrament without true repentance and sorrow for their sins and without true 
faith and the good intention to improve their lives.’ 

St. Paul in I Corinthians 11 writes in this fashion: “Wherefore whoso- 
ever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself and 
so let him eat of the bread and drink of that cup. For he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body.” 

The dogmaticians apparently forbid the administration of the Sacrament 
to the possessed, maniacs, the demented, idiots, or insane people and those of 
feeble or disordered mind because they are unable to examine themselves, are 
unable to have true repentance and sorrow for their sins, are without true 
faith, cannot have the good intention to improve their lives, and are not able 
to discern the Lord’s Body. It might be well to examine mental illness to 
discover if the foregoing attitude is entirely true and requires the absolute 
denial of the Sacrament to all the mentally ill, as is done by the dogmaticians. 

First of all we may view this question by looking at the functions of a 
hospital for mental illness. Dr. F. H. Zimmerman, of the Colorado State Hos- 
pital, lists these functions as rehabilitation, custodial care, prevention, re- 
search, and teaching. Rehabilitation is only possible where there is something 
left to build on. The possibility of rehabilitation presumes that the mental 
faculties are such that they still possess intelligence and reasoning ability, for 
without these abilities the person cannot be restored to mental health.” Re- 
habilitation is a process leading a patient from mental illness to mental health. 
During this process a patient’s reasoning power develops and his intelligence 
advances. Evidently the time arrives before he leaves the hospital when he is 
capable of receiving the Sacrament. 

The very fact that church services are held and that pastoral work is 
done in this type of hospital presupposes that the patients have some under- 
standing, possess some faith, can, to some degree, repent and be sorrowful 
for their sins, and are able to make some effort toward improving their lives. 
The question therefore seems to be: Is the faith sufficient to be true, does the 
repentance and sorrow for sin go far enough to be true, and is the under- 
standing sufficient to discern the Lord’s Body? Only as we know something 
about the nature of mental illness and understand something of its involve- 
ment of the patient’s intelligence and insight can we attempt to answer this 
question. 

In the examination of mental patients thought is given to insight. Some 
patients have insight ; that is, they are able to understand that there is some- 


2 Brown, A Mind Mislaid, p. 77. 
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thing wrong with them, that they are mentally ill.’ Patients having insight 
are usually also intelligent enough to give expression to true faith and true 
repentance and are able to grasp the gracious goodness of God in forgiveness. 
Such a patient ought to be able to receive the Lord’s Supper and it should be 
of real benefit to him. Of course, the degree of insight has to be taken into 
consideration. To such patients, especially of manic depressive psychoses and 
involutional melancholia, the suggestion of God’s forgiveness and personal 
interest expressed in the Sacrament of Holy Communion can bring comfort 
and reassurance.* If the depression in these forms of mental illness is too 
deep-seated to make an administration of the Sacrament advisable, the patient 
will also be in no mood to desire it. 

These brief studies, though not giving a very comprehensive picture of 
mental illness and the extent to which insight and intelligence are involved, 
still indicate that in some instances the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
may be both possible and helpful. If this is true, and since neither Scriptures 
nor Confessions seem to be as arbitrary in their statements concerning this 
matter as are the books on Dogmatics, those dogmatic statements ought to be 
modified so as to indicate some choice or discretion on the part of the chaplain 
or pastor. 

Perhaps group administrations are never advisable, though some chaplains 
apparently administer the Sacrament to small and select groups.® It is not 
only advisable, but is always necessary for the chaplain or pastor to be well 
informed concerning the patient’s mental condition as well as his spiritual 
state before he administers. Private Communion preceded by a private inter- 
view and some form of confession seems to me to be the best way of ad- 
ministering the Sacrament of Holy Communion to the mentally ill. 

If a patient who is mentally ill is able to receive the Sacrament worthily 
and desires to have it administered to him, he should not be denied this com- 
forting and reassuring privilege. The church still cares for him and desires to 
help him keep his trust in God. 


DR. GOHDES’ VIEW OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


W. O. DOESCHER 
Columbus, Ohio 


ERHAPS a colleague of Dr. Gohdes may be permitted to contribute a 
few remarks to the discussion occasioned by his recent article on the 
Lord’s Supper.t Despite what I took to be sufficiently clear language on his 


Strecker, Fundamentals of Psychiatry, p. 60. 

Oliver, op. cit., pp. 38, 44, 45; Strecker, op. cit., pp. 113, 197. 

“Chaplain Serves Mentally Ill” in The Christian Century, March 14, 1945, 
See The Lutheran Church Quarterly, October, 1944. 
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part, I was surprised to find both Dr. Forell and the Rev. Mr. Lotz errone- 
ously attributing to Dr. Gohdes the intention of casting doubt on the doctrine 
of the real presence and the actual, objective self-communication of our Lord 
in the sacrament. Now this, I know, was farthest from his thoughts, and I 
believe a careful reading of his article will show that in this respect Dr. 
Gohdes would most heartily agree with his “‘critics.”” For his article most 
explicitly affirms this fundamental tenet of the Lutheran faith. It practically 
opens with the statement that “the Real Presence is not questioned.’ Other 
statements of a similar purport are as follows: “Christ Himself is present in 
the Supper” (p. 340); “. . . the central feature of the doctrine ... is com- 
munion . . . between the believer and the Christ of the Cross, present in the 
sacrament” (p. 341); the elements “convey Christ Himself as the life or 
our life” (p. 347) ; “the essence of the sacrament is the presence of Christ... 
imparting Himself to the recipient” (p. 349); “the reception of Himself 
with the blessings He wrought for us” (p. 350); “the interpenetration of 
our life with that of Christ” (p. 353); “Jesus gives Himself to us in the 
Holy Supper” (p. 353). 

Finally I quote the statement on page 342 in which Dr. Gohdes states that, 
despite our protestations, historians can hardly be blamed for holding that 
Lutheranism teaches “consubstantiation” and a “material eating and drinking 
of that for which, according to the intent of the Divine Founder, the bread 
and wine are intended to serve as vehicles, that is, the body and blood of 
Christ.” The portion of this quotation that I have italicized expresses Dr. 
Gohdes’ view of the sacrament, namely, that the bread and wine convey the 
body and blood of Christ.2 The sentence as a whole, however, states that 
impartial scholars understand Lutherans to teach, as to the manner of re- 
ceiving the body and blood, that it is by “consubstantiation” and by a “ma- 
terial eating and drinking” of a quasi-Capernaitic sort which, as Dr. Gohdes 
indeed points out, the symbol itself reprobates. 

Perhaps, then, a concise answer to two questions will put Dr. Gohdes’ 
contention in a clearer light: What, in the first place, was the author’s main 
contention? And what, secondly, was the purpose of raising the question? 

With regard to the first question, it seems to me that the essential thesis 
of the article was to show that the conceptual formulae under which the 
Lutheran Confessions seek to set forth the truth of the Lord’s real and 
objective self-impartation to the communicant in the Lord’s Supper logically 
continue to wmply, despite explicit intentions to the contrary, a type of sacra- 
mentalism that lends itself unconsciously to a sub-evangelical degradation of 
the sacrament, and occasionally even to magic and superstition. In other 
words, the Confessional concepts are—quite understandably—not free from 
residual Romanist presuppositions. Now, by “Romanist presuppositions” I 


2 Dr. Gohdes assures me I have understood him correctly. 
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mean the view that the essence of the sacrament consists in an ex opere 
operato absorption of inanimate, impersonal, supernatural substances, rather 
than in a personal transaction with the living, personal, and exalted Redeemer. 
Dr. Gohdes is pointing out to us that the self-communication of the Saviour’s 
veritable life and spirit in the sacrament should be understood in a manner 
strictly conformable to the evangelical conception of faith, which must al- 
ways be a personal relation to the living Christ. 

Dr. Gohdes’ discussion thus serves to emphasize an important distinction 
with which eucharistic exegesis and dogmatic terminology should come to 
terms, viz., what is meant by “the real presence”? Some of Dr. Gohdes’ 
critics have averred that his view of “the real presence is not the real presence 
of the Lutheran Confessions.” But what if perchance it would prove to be 
the evangelical and Biblical view? Perhaps, however, it would be more ac- 
curate to say that Dr. Gohdes’ view absorbs into a more integral view the 
substance of the Confessional doctrine while it dissents from some of the 
terminology and the concepts by which it is set forth. 

These contrasted views of the real presence might be called the per- 
sonal conception, on the one hand, and the celestial substance conception on 
the other. For the first view, “body and blood” means the incarnate life of 
the living and ascended Saviour which He gave unto suffering and death for 
our redemption. This view assimilates His ‘body and blood” to the whole 
Christ, who gives Himself to us in the Holy Supper in agreement with His 
promise when He says, ‘““The glory which thou gavest me I have given to 
them, that they may be one, even as we are one, I in them, and thou in me” 
(John 17 :22-23). Are we not justified in believing that these holy thoughts 
of the high priestly prayer set forth the devotional context surrounding the 
events of the upper room, and cast light on the meaning of the words of 
institution ? 

The other view interprets the “real presence” as the presence of the 
substance “body” and “blood” per se in abstraction from the “whole Christ.” 
Thus Quenstedt says (IV, 200), “We say that the body of Christ only is 
united with the bread, and the blood with the wine, and sacramentally re- 
ceived by the mouth, but that the whole Christ is received spiritually and by 
faith.”* The wnpersonal character of this conception is shown in the tradi- 
tional terminology. Thus Hollaz, and innumerable others, speak of the “sac- 
ramental union of the terrestrial and the celestial object.’’* The conception 


3 Schmid, Doctrinal Theology of the Lutheran Church, p. 586. Cf. similar language 
in Rohnert, Die Dogmatic, p. 457. A 

4 Ibid., p. 586. See also p. 544 and p. 576 for the distinction between materia coelestis 
and materia terrestris. As a matter of fact, the dogmatical texts will be observed to 
alternate between the personal and impersonal concepts. They speak of “being united 
through the Holy Supper with Christ” and of receiving with the mouth “both the ter- 
restrial and celestial object” (pp. 597, 584). 
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of impersonal stuff, substance, or objects also comes out in the common Ger- 
man expression for the Lord’s Supper found in Luther, Melanchthon, and 
the reformers and dogmaticians: “der heilige Leichnam Jesu.’”’ We doubt 
whether such terms about “the Lord’s sacred corpse’’—even if glorified and 
made ubiquitous—are compatible with St. Paul’s language of sacramental 
devotion. We note, for example, that St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians to flee 
from idolatry and not to participate in the ritual meals dedicated to idols, 
because “ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord, and of the table of 
devils” and “I would not that ye should have fellowship (koinonous) with 
devils” (I Cor. 10:20-22). This implies that in participating at the table of 
the Lord, the believer has fellowship with the Lord. Thus koinomia basically 
means a living fellowship, a mutual participation in a common possession, an 
idea quite harmonious with Plummer’s commentary on John 17:21 as in- 
volving “not merely a moral unity of disposition and purpose, but a vital 
unity, in which the members share the life of one and the same organism.’ 
We believe this vital conception of the “real presence” of the whole, living 
Christ, as set forth by Dr. Gohdes, to be in harmony with Old Testament 
ideas of sacrifice and altar fellowship, with the New Testament sedes doc- 
trinae, and with the analogy of evangelical faith in general. 

On the other hand, the celestial substance view leads to the necessity 
of postulating a two-fold manducatio, spiritual and oral, and a two-fold 
presence, “general” and “special,” in order to save the sacrament from 
descending to magic, for it is this which requires the view that without the 
“spiritual eating,” the “oral eating’ is without value or edification. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the absence of any qualifying adjectives in our Lord’s language 
of institution. He did not say “some of my body or blood,” but “my body” 
and “my blood,” thus suggesting its undivided and indissoluble organic unity 
with the living subject named by the personal pronoun—in short, the whole 
Christ. Since such an appropriation of the proffered humanity of Christ, 
once sacrificed by the breaking of His body and the shedding of His blood, 
and now consummating our organic unity with Him in “one flesh” and “one ° 
blood”—albeit in a spiritual rather than in a natural mode—has nothing in 
common with the metabolic absorption of physical food, except analogical 
resemblance, I believe that Dr. Gohdes is right in being unable to attach any 
meaning to the conception manducatio oralis. The Holy Communion is a 
transaction in the sphere of the inner, spiritual life and may quite appropri- 
ately be called a spiritual eating and drinking. Observe, however, that this 
spiritual eating and drinking insists upon the objective reception of the 


5 Plummer, St. John, Cambridge Bible Series, p. 314. Cf. Gohdes’ expression (p. 353) 
“the interpenetration of our life with that of Christ” (in the article “interpretation” is 
a misprint). 
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incarnate Christ in and through the sacrament, which distinguishes it from 
the general tenor of the Zwinglian approach and maintains continuity with 
Lutheran realism. This view is also compatible with St. Paul’s warning that 
the profane recipient of the sacrament, in contemptuously disregarding its 
sacred association with the Lord’s body and His agony and death in our 
behalf, condemns himself by his sinful irreverence (I Cor. 11:29). We 
note that Valentine adopts substantially the same position with regard to 
the manducatio oralis in his Christian Theology, Vol. Il, p. 354 ff. Similar 
views from recent Lutheran theologians, such~as Brillioth, Karl Stange, 
Werner Elert, etc. could be cited. f 

Now, it was to exhibit the Biblical basis for this personal-evangelical 
approach to the sacrament, namely, that the ascended and exalted Redeemer 
imparts to us therein his veritable Life and Spirit, and that, therefore, “body 
and blood” are but sacramental names for the living Christ-Himself, that 
Dr. Gohdes invites us to allow John 6:53-65 to cast its full light upon the 
sacrament. Can we honestly deny that these words of our Lord, read in con- 
junction with the high priestly prayer (which John reports instead of the 
words of institution), give us a fundamental clue as to our Lord’s sacra- 
mental thinking and a disclosure of Jesus’ own exegesis of the language of 
sacramental devotion? Surely in matters of such importance we should not 
permit the partisan echoes of distant historic controversies to interfere with 
our eager desire to achieve as full an understanding of our Lord’s thought 
on the sacrament as is possible. If, in consequence, we should find in certain 
of the Confessional expressions—those specifically which emphasize an im- 
personal “substantiation” and a speculative localization inherent in the terms 
“in,” “under,” and “with the mouth,”—a mode of thought that does not rise 
io the full height of the evangelical conception of the sacrament, this criticism 
should not hastily be dismissed as a recession from the full Lutheran view 
of the sacrament. I am the more moved to stress this point because a Roman 
Catholic type of sacramentalism is obtruding itself prominently in the Anglo- 
Catholic movement* and is manifesting itself, I have been told, to some 
degree.even in Lutheran circles where the liturgical movement has aroused 
a new interest in sacramental devotion. 

The above observation partly answers our second question as to the 
purpose of raising the question. To be sure, the dogma of the Holy Com- 
munion is not a controversial issue among Lutherans and, with regard to 
the essential core of the doctrine, does not seem likely to become so. But 


6 Since Paul’s “if he discern not the body” is not a physical perception thereof, I 
suggest the above as a valid paraphrase. 

7 Shown in the restoration of the practice of reservation and adoration of the host 
in some circles. 
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perhaps the very fact that its doctrinal formulation has become excessively 
rigid in our circles is an excellent reason for re-examining it. For we “know 
in part’ and see the divine mysteries “through a glass darkly,” so that no 
conceptual formulae can claim to be final. Aside from this, Dr. Gohdes had 
two other good reasons for discussing this question. The first is that the 
time is ripe for a modern statement of the Lutheran faith, in terms less 
dependent on scholastic terms and modes of thought, but in conformity with 
modern insights and oriented to the specific issues of our day and age. 

The final reason is that such a discussion is a contribution to the ecu- 
menical movement. Some of us entertain the conviction that the breach that 
divided the Reformers is not final and irrevocable. We are even willing to 
concede that not all the sincerity and the spiritual wisdom was the monopoly 
of one party. We do not believe that such an admission shows weakness, but 
only honesty and the humility that befits man in trying to understand the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. If, therefore, a re-examination of the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper does not demonstrate “another spirit,” of which Luther 
complained, but if a deeper view suggests the possibility that modern Re- 
formed and Lutheran positions may ultimately be reconcilable, should not 
such a proposal be eagerly welcomed and examined with great care and with 
Christian hope and patience? 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


The Loci Communes of Philip Melanchthon, with a Critical Introduction by the trans- 
lator, Charles Leander Hill. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1944. 274 pages. $3. 


Some books are important because of their intrinsic value, whereas others are only 
historically significant, but the Loci Communes of Philip Melanchthon is worthy of 
notice both intrinsically and historically. Coming only four years after Luther’s first 
bold stroke of 1517, it surges and bursts with the freshness and vigor imparted to the 
springtime of the Reformation by the dynamic, unfettered Word of God. Then, too, it 
is the first Lutheran treatise on systematic theology. Therefore all Lutherans should 
feel grateful to Dr. Charles Leander Hill, professor of Philosophy at Morris Brown 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, for his translation of the work from Latin into English. 
This gratitude might well be tinged with a bit of shame that a Lutheran did not under- 
take this task; Dr. Hill, though a graduate of Wittenberg College, is a member of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. But let this shameful gratitude be instrumental 
in spurring us on to put other portions of our Lutheran heritage into the hands of 
English-speaking people all over the world! 

Dean Flack well says in his introduction: “Not every reader, however, will be 
able to follow him (Dr. Hill) in his interpretation and appreciation of Melanchthon.”’ 
After a concise biographical sketch of Melanchthon, whom he calls “the greatest spirit 
of the age,’ the author writes a “critical estimate of the character and influence of 
Melanchthon and of his contributions to the history of thought.” Most of us would 
agree that “Melanchthon was by far the most outstanding scholar of his age,” but we 
would hesitate to hail him as “the leader of the German Reformation.” We are also 
told that “he represents the spirit of the modern era, that is, rationalism,’ that his 
“humanism is the prototype of German humanism in general,’ and that the “system 
of Melanchthon is the last great attempt to reconcile Aristotle and Christian doctrine.” 
By the time we have read these statements, we begin to wonder if the anathemas which 
have been hurled at Melanchthon have not been somewhat justified, Dr. Hill’s protests 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But was Melanchthon a Lutheran Thomas, if such a 
hybrid could exist? To answer this question one would be obliged to follow up the 
copious references in this part of the book, a task almost impossible for a reviewer 
because of lack of time and library facilities. Hill goes on in this chapter to comment 
on Melanchthon’s idea of God; it is here that he brings in a discussion of the free will. 
It seems that the author chooses to ignore the position on this question which steers 
clear both of the Scylla of synergism and the Charybdis of Calvinism. Still, maybe there 
was no occasion to mention this middle ground since Melanchthon is said to have 
abandoned deterministic predestinarianism when he “went over to Erasmian humanism 
and idealism,” swinging from one extreme to the other. At any rate, Hill is right when 
he states that in the first edition of the Loci, the one before us, Melanchthon was an 
Augustinian on this question. That he later changed is a well known fact, but to just 
what position he changed, and exactly what he meant by his concurrunt tres causae, 
have long been matters of dispute. Since Dr. Hill has plunged so deeply into Melanch- 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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thonianism, perhaps he will settle this question for us in a treatise which is more ex- 
haustive on this point than the one before us could be. 

In the last part of the introductory section Professor Hill treats the “history of the 
formation and character of the Loci up to 1521.” He brings out the fact that, at this 
date, “what Luther thought, Melanchthon also entertained,’ and that “whoever seeks 
the so-called ‘Melanchthon tendency’ must look beyond the first edition of the Loci of 
1521.” The work is described as a.“system of doctrinal positions built upon and drawn 
solely from the word of God.” The author also points out that the forensic concept of 
justification is not yet voiced in this edition. Melanchthon “rejects the Thomistic notion 
that the sacraments work ‘ex opere operato,’” but they “retain only symbolic meaning.” 
I think it is obvious that there were good reasons why Philip later felt that he must 
revise his work. 

The translation by Dr. Hill is a faithful one, revealing that he has an excellent grasp 
of the Latin language and idiom. To be sure, there are passages which another trans- 
lator might have expressed in a slightly different way, but this is always the case. I 
have gone over the translation rather carefully and do not feel justified in seriously 
questioning it at any point. The reader may rely on it as an accurate reproduction of 
what Melanchthon wrote. Such words and phrases as “begone,”’ “hence,” “I prithee,” 
“to wit,’ “nay rather,” etc. strike one as rather quaint, and yet they help give a six- 
teenth century flavor to the whole. 

There are not a few errors in proof reading of the English text. A number of 
words are misspelled, and there are inconsistencies in abbreviation and punctuation, 
especially in the punctuation which precedes quotations from the Scriptures. Speaking 
of Scriptural quotations, I would say that it might have been better if the translator 
had followed some standard version of the Bible instead of giving his interpretation of 
the Latin quotation, but he no doubt had a reason for doing as he did. It would be less 
confusing to the average reader if the references to the Psalms were given as we have 
them in our Bibles rather than as Melanchthon had them in his, but here, too, the 
translator has been faithful to what he found in the text. 

Many of the footnotes throughout the book contain untranslated Latin. Although 
those who read the book should be able to gather what they mean, yet to one who thinks 
that works in Latin are buried, it may seem that this book has “one foot in the grave.” 

Even though there is not space here to comment much more on the contents of the 
Loci, I should like to quote one of the many passages (cf. also pp. 111, 237, and 249) in 
which Melanchthon disparages philosophy and commentaries in order to emphasize the 
importance of the Scriptures. In these days when even Lutherans are bickering over 
what is meant by the inspiration of the Bible, it is good for us either to be sobered or 
encouraged by Melanchthon’s view, which may easily be gleaned from the very last 
paragraph of the book:- ; 

“You have the most common topics of theological science. Seek a more exact account 
from the Scriptures. I am content with having pointed out that which you observe. 
Moreover, I think I have done well in having treated of such things more sparingly 
perhaps than I should have, lest I should call anyone from the Scriptures themselves, 
by an unfortunate diligence, unto my own disputations. For I think that human com- 
mentaries on sacred things ought to be shunned as though they were a pest; because the 
teaching of the Spirit cannot be purely drawn from anything save the Scriptures. For 
who has more appropriately expressed the Spirit of God than He Himself?” 

According to Melanchthon, who wrote the Bible? Only with an unequivocal con- 
viction like his will our witnessing “turn the world upside down.” 
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This book will drive you first to the Scriptures and then to your knees to thank 
God for the work of this giant of the Reformation and for the labors of his translator. 
The controversial issues raised by Dr. Hill in the first part of the book may serve to 
prick the bubbles of our complacency in a matter which is still an issue in the quest 
for Lutheran unity, This translation will no doubt be the only one of the Loci ever pub- 
lished in English since there is no need of another. The work itself and the appended 
bibliography of over a hundred sources, primary and secondary, prove that the right 
man did the translating. 

Lowe tt J. SATRE 


Advance Through Storm. Vol. VII of the History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
By K. S. Latourette. New York: Harpers, 1945. xvi, 542 pages and 12 pages of 
maps. $4. 


This volume completes Dr. Latourette’s encyclopaedic work on the expansion of 
Christianity. As he completed reading it, the reviewer could not but recall a meeting of 
professors of Missions at Indianapolis about 1925 where Dr. Latourette spoke of the 
need of such a work, since nothing had been attempted along that line after Harnack’s 
time. It will be noticed that all through these volumes the question, “What is it that 
spread?” is reminiscent of Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums. While this and the 
other volumes are as a rule regarded as being mission histories, they deal with the 
whole work of Christianity, in home as well as in foreign lands. Such a comprehensive 
study could only have been carried through with prodigious labor as well as with the 
good library facilities that the Missions Library at Yale offered. 

For the reviewer, the most informing section was indeed the tracing of the Chris- 
tian movement in Europe—or would it be more appropriately called the Anti-Christian 
movement in Europe? It is there that Christianity seems to have suffered unprecedented 
losses in the three decades following the outbreak of the first World War in 1914. The 
seeming reverses are not only in Russia with its Anti-God Campaign, but also in Ger- 
many with its new religion, as well as in Great Britain, with its decreased church 
attendance, in France, in Spain, and in other countries. New ideologies as well as secu- 
larism have in many cases emptied churches. Wars have destroyed them. And yet the 
author believes and gives a reason for his faith that the church in Europe has made 
gains, that it has been tested and that what has stood the test is purer and stronger 
than ever. 

When the author comes to the movement in the United States, a large proportion of 
the thirty-five pages devoted to it is devoted to mission work among the Indians, of whom 
there are 360,000, three-fifths nominally Christian; among the colored people, of whom 
‘there are 13,000,000, a little less than half nominally Christian; and among migrants. 
It is pointed out that both in Protestant and Roman Catholic membership, there has 
been a slight increase between 1914 and 1944, particularly in the later years of this 
period. Thus from 1926 to 1942 the increase is shown to have been about twenty-five 
per cent. 

As for Latin America, Africa, Southwestern Asia, and Asia in general, the descrip- 
tion of movements follows largely a summarizing. of mission reports. It is too soon 
indeed to estimate the results of missions in these years of upheaval. In general, however, 
work has gone forward even in areas from which missionaries have temporarily been 
removed. 

The book concludes with summaries—first of the period 1914 to 1944, Here the 
author takes an optimistic view of this time of storm. If mankind as a whole is surveyed, 
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Christianity has been a growing force in the world. “In practically every land, more- 
over, were men and women of outstanding nobility of character who were what they 
were mainly because Jesus of Nazareth once walked the hills of Galilee and Judea. Never 
before had there been as many such in as many different peoples” (p. 415). 

A larger summary in Chapters XVI and XVII is attempted of the whole course 
of the Expansion of Christianity traversed in all the seven volumes of which this is 
the concluding one. Compared with other religions which have become static, the virility 
of Christianity is marked. It has had its eddies, but the stream has gone forward. The 
history of all these centuries justifies the belief that Christ has been and still is the 
Hope of the World. In the concluding pages one can read almost an echo of the mes- 
sage of the Jerusalem Conference—Christ Jesus central in history, the one message that 
Christians have to give to the world. If the reader does not have the leisure, or possibly 
the patience, to peruse all these volumes, he should surely take time to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest this concluding summary. 

JoHn ABERLY 


Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of the Sixteenth Century. By Helen C. 
White. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 330 pages. $3.50. 


Miss White, who enjoys an outstanding record of scholarship and authorship in the 
field of English literature, attains at least two definite objectives through this piece of 
careful research. She guides her readers along such paths that they catch delightful 
glimpses of sixteenth century English literature, and at the same time introduces them 
to the developing social conscience of that period as revealed through its literary ex- 
pression. The heart and voice of the philosopher, the social reformer, and the preacher 
of the sixteenth century are herein reproduced for modern minds who want to know 
something about the history of pressing social issues of the twentieth century and the 
story of men who grappled with the problems of another day. 

The author points out at some length the influence upon the thinking of the era in 
question of The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, that great mediaeval 
poem which so propheticaliy condemned the church and society for the poverty of the 
times. It was in this period that society was setting the stage for the phenomenal rise 
to power of modern capitalism. The great sins inherent in it, or attending it, especially 
on the social and economic levels, were already rooted in this preindustrial order of 
life. In other words, what we have here is an age-old picture of sin and corruption in 
the human heart, in the organization of the church, and in society, together with a 
portrayal of the struggle of individuals and sometimes groups to hold the human race 


to ways of charity and justice. 
; D. F. Putman 


The Church College of the Old South. By Albea Godbold. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1944. 221 pages. $3. 


During the half century before the Civil War many church colleges were founded 
in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. It is the purpose of this study to analyze the 
motives of churches in launching these institutions and the contributions which they made 
to the intellectual, moral, and religious life of the South up to the time of the disruption 
caused by the Civil War. 

Among the reasons given by the author to explain why the churches wanted colleges 
are the need for ministers, the cry for cheaper education, the desire to strengthen and 
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extend denominational influence, and the hope of adding to already existing means of 
evangelism. The author has not fully succeeded in explaining why most of the colleges 
were founded just when they were and, unfortunately, he has not included in his survey 
such schools as Newberry and Roanoke. He has broken new ground, however, in his 
description of the intellectual, moral, and religious life on college campuses and in his 
helpful discussion of the relations between church colleges and state universities. The 
conclusions at which he arrives are in many cases vague and conditioned, and this is 
necessarily so on the basis of the evidence which he has assembled. But anyone interested 
in church colleges, whether the interest be historical or in the light of present problems, 
will find some help in this small volume. 
T. G. TAppert 


Prophecy and the Church. By Oswald T. Allis. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1945. 339 pages. $2.50. 


It would be unfair to dismiss this volume as just another book by a “Fundamentalist 
obsessed with Millenarianism.”’ True, the author considers himself a defender of Evan- 
gelicalism against Modernism and Higher Criticism and begins and ends his discussion 
with Millenarianism. But his real purpose seems to be to prevent a serious cleavage in 
the ranks of the Fundamentalists by the rapid growth of ‘Dispensationalism.” 

Dispensationalism may be traced back a century or more to the Brethren Movement 
or Darbyism (after John Nelson Darby) which arose in England and Ireland in the 
year 1830 and whose adherents are generally referred to as Plymouth Brethren. They 
are especially interested in Bible prophecy and hold that the Old Testament prophecies 
will be fulfilled in a Jewish kingdom age, with the Jews in Palestine and in possession 
of an earthly kingdom, to which all the peoples of the earth will turn. Such an inter- 
pretation would regard the Christian Church as a “Mystery Parenthesis” or a “Dispen- 
sation” likely to end at any moment and thus to make way for this Jewish kingdom. 
Dr. Allis repudiates this kind of interpretation and holds, rightly I think, that the Old 
Testament prophecies are fulfilled in the Christian Church, that the Church is the 
true Israel, and that it is the responsibility of the Christian Church to offer salvation 
to all, including the Jews, and with no glossing over of the centrality of the Cross. 

Incidentally this book is of interest because of its viewpoint on the presentday 
problem of Christian-Jewish relations, a problem in which religious, political, and eco- 
nomic questions are inseparably joined. It defends what many liberal Christians of today 
deplore, the program of evangelizing the Jews, and it questions the wisdom of the 
Zionist movement. In the latter opinion it is significant that this Fundamentalist author 
is in close agreement with the recently expressed views of the liberal Christian Century 
that the Jews might do well to abandon “their idea of an integral race, with its own 
exclusive culture. . . . If the protest is made that it is unfair to ask the Jew to yield 
the hopes and ideals and traditions of the fathers the answer must be an abrupt, “Why 
not?’ That is what all the rest of us have done (in America) or are in the process of 
doing.” 

W. C. WALTEMYER 


In the Minister’s Workshop. By Halford E. Luccock. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1944. 254 pages. $2. 


Books on the technique of preparing and preaching sermons are legion, and this is 
another, but one that will find its place among the best that have been written. Since 
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the book deals only with preaching, the title may be misleading, for surely the average 
pastor uses his “workshop” for more than the preparation of one or more sermons per week. 
But, be that as it may, this book on the art of preaching treats not only the branches 
but the roots of the subject, and the latter is where Dr. Luccock rightly begins. He 
starts with the proposition that the minister in his preaching is not the source of his 
message but a channel for the Word of God. (This comes pretty close to a Lutheran 
definition of the preacher’s task.) But, having made this clear, he then proceeds without 
apology to the “secondary matters of the craftsmanship of sermon making.’ And through 
twenty-two chapters of skillful, direct, and concrete presentation he deals with the origin 
of sermons, their structure and outline, their relation to the Bible, to their hearers and 
the preacher’s own convictions, their writing, the words and illustrations he uses and 
avoids using, and so on. And all this is not a re-hash of what has been said over and 
over again on the subject. It is a fresh, original, fascinating, picturesque, wise, and 
witty revelation of how a master craftsman has himself toiled in his workshop. 

The chapter captions are inviting samples of their contents, and the reviewer is 
willing to testify that the contents are “up to sample.” Here are some of them: “An 
Art is a Band of Music,” “In the Beginning Was the Idea,” “The Harvest of the Eye,” 
‘Words Are the Soul’s Ambassadors,” “To Toil Like a Miner Under a Landslide.” 

It is a temptation not to be resisted to quote from the book, for aptly turned phrases, 
metaphors, pertinent descriptions, and comparisons, along with an astoundingly skillful 
use of quotations, will keep the reader’s pencil busy marking passages to be remembered. 
“‘T have a little shadow that goes in and out with me’—the shadow of next Sunday’s 
sermon.” “When a metaphysics is lacking, all one can do about the evils of the world 
is to report them.” “A preacher toying with a minor theme merits the judgment of 
Conrad on Henry James, ‘A hippopotamus chasing a pea.’” “Too much history has been 
written by highly trained bores.” “A preacher ought to be able to say with conviction, 
“This one thing I know, the glassy stare which comes into the eyes of a congregation 
when it is not paying attention.” 

The real worth of the book, however, lies not in its brilliant verbal pyrotechnics, 
but in the specific treatment of the main task of the preacher-craftsman. The chapter 
on “Some Types of Outline,” for example, is an adequate answer to the student who 
desired to be excused from homiletics because “Monkeying with sermon outlines and all 
that one-two-three stuff is fiddling while Rome burns.” We have heard enough sermons 
without perceivable outlines to savor Luccock’s question: “Who has not seen a sermon 
collapse gelatinously all over the church auditorium because there was no hard skele- 
ton?” How refreshing it is to hear various types of outline characterized as “ladder,” 
“Sewel,’ “skyrocket,” “Roman candle,” “surprise-package,” and “chase’’; and what a 
stimulation it must be for any student to sit under such a master homiletician! Teachers 
of homiletics will undoubtedly put his book on their students’ reading lists. 

The editor cautions every reviewer to remember that the reader will be satisfied, 
delighted, or disappointed after buying and reading the book on the strength of a re- 
view. Go ahead, spend two dollars; it’s worth twice as much to any preacher. 

Joun W. DoBERSTEIN 


The Preacher's Voice. By William C. Craig and R. R. Sokolowsky. Columbus: The 
Wartburg Press, 1945. 132 pages. $2. 


The first sentence of the preface reads, “The aim of this book is to offer concrete 
suggestion concerning the voice to those preparing for the ministry as well as to those 
in the active ministry.’ This is exactly what these two men set out to do and they 
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accomplish their task in a simple yet very solid way. It is especially well written for 
those who are searching for help for their own voice. Since both men have worked in 
their field for many years with the general run of voices as well as some good ones, 
they have stayed within their field and not written good looking and well sounding 
exercises which sound fine but have no value whatever to those who want help. It is a 
book that can be recommended to all who will read and reread and study all the draw- 
ings, exercises, and suggestions. Every student in every seminary should read the book 
and then work with and cooperate with the teacher of voice so that all the common 
troubles of “The Preacher’s Voice’ may be avoided. 

The book tells all the common troubles of the speaker’s voice, it gives worthwhile 
suggestions for correcting bad habits, and it shows~how to hold and strengthen all the 
good habits. The diagrams throughout the book are well drawn and explained with 
simple care. Sometimes the reader must take time out to study the diagrams more care- 
fully, but each time he is helped by it. The explanation of the simple act of breaching 
is exceptionally well explained, and since many speech troubles are caused by incorrect 
breathing, the explanation of costo-abdominal breathing is worth studying. 

In the chapter, ‘The Mechanism of the Voice,’ uot only breathing is presented to 
us, but it takes the breath through every mechanism until it is presented as a perfect 
production in speech. Breath, resonance, articulation, and all that is necessary for each 
of these is explained, and diagrams given so that the reader can have no doubt as 
to what he must do to keep his mechanism in good running order. 

The book does not claim to be a cure-all, or to be the one and only, and it does 
suggest that anyone with a real vocal difficulty see a doctor or a speech correctionist for 
help. I should suggest that all preachers and students read this book, but above all take 
time to study the diagrams so as to get the help they are looking for. No reading of a 
book will add to a voice, but faithful practice of the suggestions will give any voice 
a better production. 

Emer E. ZrIeper 


If I Were Young. By Clovis G. Chappell. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945, 217 
pages. $1.50. ; 


As the twenty-third book of a prolific writer, this one is another testimony to a 
“workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” As always, Dr. Chappell’s personal warmth 
and fervor are not lost in printer’s ink. To call this a volume of sermons, however, is to 
glorify what we would call inspirational talks. These stirring addresses to young people 
of any age cover a wide range of timely and appealing subjects dealing with a right 
ordering of life. Drawn from apt Scriptural texts (sometimes from a modern translation), 
with abundant illustration from everyday life, mythology, and especiaily the rich store- 
house of Bible stories, each title drives home a sound moral precept. For speakers this 
volume will provide excellent germ-thoughts and “alive” illustrations. For the youth seek- 
ing the abundant life it will be a welcome supplement to the via vitae he has come to 
know through his pastor’s Gospel sermons. 

CuHartes J. Harris 


Let Us Reason Together. A Summary of Christian Teaching. By Rupert H. Schroeder. 
Authorized by the Army and Navy Commission of the Lutheran Church (Missouri 
Synod). St. Louis: Concordia, 1944. 218 pages. 75 cents. 


New methods and approaches in catechetical instruction are always welcome. This 
conveniently sized book (it can easily fit a jumper or shirt pocket) was prepared for 
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use by service personnel who wish to be baptized or confirmed. The material is pre- 
_sented in a group discussion form. Statements are made and questions answered by the 
“pastor.” Other characters are representative types of people including the skeptical 
“Mr. Gore.” The pastor’s arguments are buttressed by proof texts from both Testaments 
and the theology is solidly Missouri. A test pamphlet of one hundred true and false 
statements is provided which permits the work to be done as a correspondence course if 
necessary. If made available for general distribution, it might well be included in gift 
packages to service people. This Commission has provided many tracts and booklets which 
do appeal to service people. To that list this booklet can be added. 
CLaube E. Scuick 


Music in Worship. The Use of Music in the Church Service. By Joseph N. Ashton. 
Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1943. 232 pages. 


This is a considered and carefully worked-out study in the theory and practice of 
music in non-liturgical churches. The author has had long experience in teaching at 
Brown University and at Wellesley College, and has, in addition, the practical outlook 
of a church organist. The book is arranged in two major sections, dealing respectively 
with the philosophy of music in the church service and with practical suggestions in 
various areas. While the work does not deal directly with the music of liturgical churches, 
it does give evidence of knowledge in that area and contains many valid insights. An 
exainple of such insight is seen in the author’s remarks on the processional hymn which 
has become traditional in many churches. He says that the processional hymn “originated 
in the Protestant Episcopal church, where it is anomalous, for there should be no choral 
harmonized music until after the responsive verses, ‘O Lord, open thou our lips; and 
our mouth shall show forth thy praise.” Which remark might apply with equal force 
elsewhere! 

This study deals not only with church music, but also enters upon the consideration 
of subjects related to the arrangement of the church services, personnel, and other mat- 
ters. It should make interesting reading for church musicians, as well as for ministers 
who seek thoughtful and intelligent discussion of the theory and use of music in the 


public services of the church. 
G. R. SELTZER 


The Graduals for the Church Year. Sentences for the Seasons. Sequence Hymns. Au- 
thorized by the Intersynodical Committee of Hymnology and Liturgy for the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1944. 103 pages. $1.25. 


The present octavo volume of proper music of the Liturgy is another in the Con- 
cordia Liturgical Series for Church Choirs, and is a worthy continuation of that series. 
The Graduals for the Sundays and Feasts of the Church Year are set to Gregorian 
chants and to well-selected Anglican chants. Sequences are provided for Easter and 
Pentecost in the regular course of appointments; and others are included for Christmas 
and Lent in the end of the volume, where the “Alleluiatic Sequence” also finds place. 
The volume is well-edited and should prove useful to choirs which desire to perform the 
proper music of the service. Mention should be made of a careful and informative in- 


troduction to the materials in the work, which will repay any study given to it. 
G. R. SELTZER 
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The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. V. Edited 
by Paul A. Schilpp. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University, 1944. 815 pages. $4. 


It may be assumed that teachers and students in the field of philosophy and related 
subjects, and also the educated public, are familiar with the excellent new series of 
volumes known as the “Library of Living Philosophers.” For many, therefore, it will be 
a sufficient incentive to order Volume V, if it be said that in most respects it follows 
the pattern and equals the standard established by the first four volumes. This pattern 
involves, it may be recalled, an autobiographical essay by the “living philosopher,” a 
series of interpretative and critical essays by competent men in the field devoted to 
various phases of the philosophy, and a reply and defense by the author whose views 
are being examined. The volume also includes portraits, exhaustive bibliographies, and 
a complete index—all together worth much more than $4! 

Readers of previous volumes on Dewey, Santayana, Whitehead, and Moore have 
come to look upon the autobiographical statements as being equal in interest—and in 
some ways in importance—to any of the other material. Russell’s essay, “My Mental 
Development,” is superb as a piece of writing. Here is a master of the English language 
and a liberal of the liberals reviewing his life from the time of his parents’ death (both 
by the time he was three) to the present, and concluding that, with certain exceptions 
such as two wars, “my philosophic life has been a happy one” (p. 20). 

Editor Schilpp has placed first in the series of critical essays those which deal with 
Russell’s logic (by Reichenbach), the unity of his thought (a long and brilliant essay 
by Weitz), his mathematical logic (by Godel), and a “Reply to Russell’s Introduction to 
the Second Edition of the Principles of Mathematics’ (by Feibleman). Few reviewers 
will be competent to pass judgment on all the essays, and I surely would not claim to 
be able fairly to judge these four. Russell appears pleased with them on the whole, 
though he points out emphatic disagreement on certain specific issues. Incidentally, Weitz 
is convinced that Russell’s primary interest has been the attempt to justify science. Thus 
he writes: “Russell’s great contribution has been his justification of science, considered 
as a body of knowledge, and not as a set of techniques or principles. It is this which 
distinguishes him from Kant, since the latter’s energy was primarily directed toward the 
justification of the methodology of science, especially induction” (p. 103; italics mine). 
Following these four essays are those of Moore (on “Russell’s ‘Theory of Descrip- 
tions’”), Black (‘‘Russell’s Philosophy of Language”), Wiener (“Method in Russell’s 
Work on Leibnitz’”), and Einstein (“Remarks on Bertrand Russell’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge”). Concerning the last it must be said that almost every reader of Einstein’s essay 
will be keenly disappointed. His remarks are interesting; for example, he says: “I owe 
innumerable happy hours to the reading of Russell’s works, something which I cannot 
say of any other contemporary scientific writer, with the exception of Thorstein Veblen” 
(p. 279). The essays continue with Laird writing on Russell’s view of mind, Nagel on 
his philosophy of science, Stace on his neutral monism, Ushenko and Chisholm on his 
empiricism, and H. C. Brown on his psychology. The seven concluding papers deal with 
Russell’s metaphysics (Boodin), ethics (Buchler), philosophy of religion (Brightman), 
social philosophy (Lindeman), political and economic philosophy (McGill), educational 
philosophy, and philosophy of history (by Bode and Hook respectively). 

For those interested especially in philosophy of. religion and ethics the two articles 
by Brightman and Buchler respectively will be quite satisfying. Brightman calls atten- 
tion at the outset to the fact that in view of Russell’s world-wide repute his neglect of 
philosophy of religion is in itself striking. Russell, he says, is like Hume in that “each 
abandoned religion at an early age for slender reasons—evidence of an initially loose 
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grip on religious thought and experience” (p. 540). Russell’s interest in the subject of 
religion is that of a non-participant, Brightman reminds us, and his treatment is largely 
critical in the negative sense. Concerning Christianity—which Russell said consists es- 
sentially in belief in God, immortality, and Christ—it is clear that he not only rejects all 
three beliefs, says Brightman, but that “he impresses one as being more concerned to 
reject than to define, more concerned to express his dislike for Christianity than to 
present an explanation of what Christianity is’ (p. 543). What are the reasons for this 
rejection? Primarily psychological, according to Brightman, for Russell, in addition to 
certain hostile feelings toward Christianity, gives no place to (a) the reverence for 
tradition and (b) the desire for security, which he holds are the main emotional reasons 
for belief. But Russell is opposed to Christianity on moral as well as on psychological 
grounds. He has written as follows, for example: “The Christian religion, as organized 
in its churches, has been and still is the principal enemy of moral progress in the 
world” (p. 543, from, Why Not, p. 21). Brightman rightly points out that such a sweep- 
ing assertion (from what some call a “cautious British philosopher”!) is supported by 
evidence that is strange indeed. Russell cites, for example, the Roman Catholic prohibi- 
tion of divorce, “even when an inexperienced girl is married to a syphilitic man.” In 
rebuttal Brightman argues that, granted the undesirable effects of such prohibitions (with 
which judgment most non-Roman theologians would agree), it by no means follows 
that these have been the characteristic and predominant attitude. One might as. validly 
argue against the medical profession, Brightman says, because physicians fought against 
the discoveries of Lister and Pasteur and even now oppose socialized medicine. But 
much more serious in estimating Russell’s view on religion, Brightman thinks, is the 
realization that Russell is basically inconsistent. On the one hand he condemns religion 
and denies that science can know anything about “values” (adding that “what science 
cannot discover, mankind cannot know,” Religion, p. 243), while on the other hand he 
is deeply committed to the values of loyalty to truth, etc., and even has a religion, of 
which he wrote, with these four essentials: a sense of infinity, a sense of membership 
in the whole, resignation, and social justice. We are forced to conclude, Brightman 
thinks, that Russell manifests, in these inconsistent moods for and against religion, no 
philosophic understanding of religion. 

Justus Buchler’s discussion of “Russell and the Principles of Ethics’ can be com- 
mented upon more briefly. Followed his abandonment of the position that goodness and 
badness are intrinsic properties of objects or individuals, Russell, says Buchler, has come 
to connect moral value with desire. Even this apparently empirical and naturalistic view 
is fairly obviously false, this contributor states, because actually “most people determine 
value by choice, not by desire” (p. 515). Furthermore, Russell fails to see that men also 
call “good” that which social authority rather than they themselves desire. About all 
that Russell could mean, therefore, that could be defended, is the time-worn view that 
psychologically value and desire ought to coincide. The reader can apply this view to 
Russell’s fundamental moral maxim (remembering meanwhile that judgments of value, 
according to him, are not assertions but exclamations) : “The good life is one inspired 
by love and guided by knowledge” (p. 520, from What I believe, p. 20). Would that 
people lived so! Indeed, but there is something worse than psychologically wrong with 
an ethical theory that amounts to that kind of exclamation. Part of what is psychologi- 
cally wrong, Buchler says, is Russell’s view that all human activity springs from either 
impulse or desire. But what is equally wrong is Russell’s basically confused view of 
human nature (here rigidly naturalistic, there psycho-moral), and his inability to under- 
stand and account for “the compelling moral values that religion sometimes embodies” 
such as humility and love (cf. pp. 719-28). 
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Turning now to Russell’s “Reply to Criticism,” it is of interest in the present review 
to observe particularly what Russell has to say about Brightman’s and Buchler’s essays. 
With a delightful sense of humor and sportsmanship Russell comments to the effect that 
Brightman’s article is a model of truly Christian forebearance, and suggests that if any- 
one attacked his own beliefs, he (Russell) would not have dealt so kindly with them. 
Russell, in this most recent statement, holds that religion has three aspects: personal 
beliefs, theology, and the institution—that is, the church. The first he considers vague 
and not worth further discussion on his part beyond what he said of chapter 7 of 
Social Reconstruction, The second he considers the proper interest of the philosopher, 
but also that aspect which has been least capably treated by those who are non- 
philosophical. The third he dismisses with the phrase, “I incline to think that most 
churches at most times have done more harm than good.” It must be said in fairness to 
Russell that he does make one much needed criticism of contemporary religious think- 
ing, when he writes as follows: “The fact that we feel a need for something more than 
human is no evidence that the need can be satisfied, any more than hunger is evidence 
that I shall get food. I do not see how any emotion of mine can be evidence of something 
outside me” (p. 726). 

Concerning ethics, Russell’s latest judgment—as his earlier—is to se effect that, 
so far as fundamentals are concerned, it is impossible to produce conclusive rational 
arguments. He admits Buchler’s charge of inconsistency and defends it on the exceed- 
ingly questionable ground that “an inconsistent system may contain less falsehood than 
a consistent. one.” The substance of his comments on ethical issues is, I gather, that 
there is no property similar to “truth” that can belong to an ethical judgment. Ethics, 
accordingly, does not have the status of a science. Russell in general leaves the ethical 
judgment up to the idiosyncrasies of the individual—more particularly to his desires. 
But he apparently realizes that this will not do, for he further specifies that we ought 
to wish other people to feel certain desires such as we feel, if they are good desires. 
Finally, he adds that the wish to harmonize such “good” desires should be the chief 
motive of political and social beliefs. It is obvious that inasmuch as he distinguishes 
between “good” and “bad” desires he begs the whole question. 

It is necessary in conclusion to make an observation, in the light of this. present 
volume, upon the satisfactoriness with which the general purpose of the Library of Living 
Philosophers is being fulfilled. With admirable honesty and insight Editor Schilpp calls 
attention to the fact that in this volume as in previous ones there is an astonishing lack 
of understanding between the interpreters and the philosopher who is being interpreted. 
He quotes Mr. Russell as having said concerning the present essays that “over half of 
their authors had not understood him.” With even more courage Editor Schilpp then 
asks, “Does this prove that the major aim of our Library is itself doomed to failure?” 
(p. xiv). The editor is prepared to leave the decision to his readers and reviewers. It 
is at least the tentative judgment of this reviewer that the answer is neither wholly 
negative nor affirmative. If, on the one hand, the Library proposes so to bring together 
the interpreters and the philosopher whose work is being interpreted that there may 
at least be quite general understanding and clarification of obscurities (though of course 
not necessarily agreement), then one indeed is rather pessimistic about the results of 
these first five volumes. This judgment gains weight especially from the fact that White- 
head’s illness at the time made it impossible for him to reply at all and from Russell’s 
surprising statement quoted above regarding misunderstanding. If, on the other hand, 
one judges the worth of the Library on the basis of its ability to furnish new insights 
and information—such as the critical treatment of a philosophy by an eminent group of 
philosophers, and publishing of a short autobiography and complete bibliography—then 
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there will be many who will consider the Library very much worthwhile, Russell’s 
autobiographical statement and his “Reply to Criticisms” are of interest and shed light 
on his philosophy as a whole, though it must be added that the former does not really 
analyze his “mental development” and the latter, in many instances, merely reasserts an 
original position or opinion. But this, it may be said, is the fault of Russell and not that 
of the aim of the Library. At any rate, no alert philosophical mind dares neglect this 
volume and few will be bold to answer Schilpp’s question until several more volumes 
have appeared. 
Cuartes W. KEGLEY 


The Moral Theory of Evolutionary Naturalism. By William S. Quillian, Jr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. xiii, 154 pages. $3. 


This book is based on a dissertation presented to the faculty of the graduate school 
of Yale University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It forms No. 
XVII of the Yale Studies in Religious Education. The aim of the dissertation is to 
show the inadequacy of evolutionary naturalism to explain the facts of man’s life as an 
ethical being. When it is recalled how commonly evolutionary naturalism is thought 
among the learned to be sufficient not only to account for all man’s moral but also for 
his religious development, it becomes clear that the author here deals with a living 
problem. 

Instead of discussing the system, if such it may be called, of evolutionary naturalists 
in general, various types of such a system as they have been worked out by Charles 
Darwin, W. K. Chifford, Leslie Stephen, Guyan, and Westermarck are passed under 
review. This takes up almost half of the entire discussion. 

In criticizing these the author is not blind to what is in their favor, affirmations 
that have to do with “the accounts of the nature and development of the physical basis 
of the human being—the instincts, natural tendencies, affections, and sentiments” which 
are natural to man. Where he parts company from them is in their view that there is 
“nothing-but” the physical reality. “If this ‘nothing-but’ point of view were true, what 
would be left of the moral life as we know it? There would be no moral judgments and 
no choice, for there would be no wnderstanding of one’s self and of other selves and their 
relationships. . . . There would be no consciousness of obligation, no awareness of what 
I ought to be and am not, because such a demand would be impossible if it were nothing 
more than the prompting of a physical urge. To disobey it might be imprudent but cer- 
tainly not immoral” (107). That something more that is needed to make moral obliga- 
tion is the belief that there is a Power not ourselves that makes man to be accountable. 
There is God. 

The last chapter discusses the moral life and metaphysics. It deals with what another 
has called the metaphysics of conscience. Here the author draws largely on Gifford lec- 
turers, especially A. E. Taylor and W. R. Sorley, as also on John Baillie, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Edgar S. Brightman. The metaphysical basis for the moral criteria and 
for human nature is the same. However, responsible selfhood can be understood, so it is 
argued, only in terms of man’s personal relation to God, and in this relationship man 
becomes aware of the ideal of personality by which he judges his own selfhood and finds 
it wanting (129). The author makes no claim as great as that which Kant made for 
the practical reason. This would involve a logical fallacy as serious as that committed 
by the evolutionary naturalists who always make a leap from that which is to that which 
ought to be—from descriptive to normative ethics. 
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The more personal note on which the author concludes the discussion well expresses 
the proposition defended in the thesis: “If there be any validity in our statement of the 
metaphysical implications of normative morality, then it must follow that the moral con- 
sciousness involves the awareness of a spiritual character of reality; and this awareness 
is, though in widely varying degrees, a religious awareness. If this be true, then we may 
be justified in saying that even in the very act of criticizing certain misguided or mis- 
understood expressions of religion because contrary to their own moral consciousness, 
as well as in their other normative judgments, these writers [evolutionary naturalists] 
were more religious than they knew.” Is this not after all stating in another way the 
fact that had they followed their own premises they would have had to postulate a 
spiritual order as the ground for their normative ethics? 

The discussion is intended, as a matter of course, to appeal to specialists, and yet 
the style is such that it may well be followed by the non-specialist. While not presenting 
any new system, it does show that man’s ethical life must be made to rest on faith in a 
spiritual order, faith in God, and that not in a God who is the Totally Other but a God 
to whom man is akin, and along no other line more so than along the lines of his 
ethical life. : 

JoHN ABERLY 
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